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CHAPTER IV. “ THE CAPTAIN’s” NEW MENAGE. 


Wuewn he had thus got them home he was 
delighted. But they had by that time discovered 
what a soft and gentle nature his was. The 
elder girl, or woman, was of a calm business-like 
temper, and fell into the “ ways” of the house 
within an hour. 

Alice went about at first in a sort of little 
enthusiasm. She hurried from this room into 
that, and praised everything eagerly. But pre- 
sently the enthusiasm abated, and she was sit- 
ting on a chair silent, and with her eyes roam- 
ing absently. 

The captain was restless himself. He limped 
about the room, settling this thing and that, 
stopping before them every now and then to 
Say: 
of Now Lhope, dears, you will make yourselves 
comfortable, and do what you like. And as for 
the rhino”—this was a familiar word of his, 
and he held up the crimson purse—“ we won’t 
spare him. When this is run out, we know 
where to look for more.” 

“ You are so good and kind, uncle,” said Anne, 
quietly. The other went over and kissed him, 
then sat down again. 

“You know,” said he, wistfully, “I am so 
ignorant of all this. An old bachelor, living by 
himself so long, gets rusty. It will be a real 
kindness, dears, if you will take all this off my 
shoulders.” And he held up the crimson purse. 
“1 don’t know prices, and they will impose on 
me. Will you promise me, dears, and help an 
old fellow ?” ; 

For one who was so dull and helpless in house- 
keeping matters, he had ordered a surprising 
little dinner. Uncle Tom had been in Paris 
shortly after the peace time, and had often supped 
at houses of great repute with his friend (then) 
Colonel Cameron. Some of his best stories were 
founded on his adventures in that country, where, 
indeed, though blundering sadly, he had won the 
respect of the natives. ‘They said he was bou 
enfant after all. 

At this little inauguration dinner, too, we may 





be sure there was the most inspiring wine to 
give a sparkle to their meeting. The elder girl 
told him about their Dieppe life ; and when the 
dinner was gone, and they were at the fire again, 
told him, to his deep sympathy, about the Tater 
and more distressful passage in that Dieppe life, 
which he accompanied with many an “ te I 
know! Oh yes! Poor children!” using his 
amber Indian handkerchief very often. The 
younger girl sat with her knee held within her 
clasped hands, listening mournfully, but she 
added no details to the narrative. 

* Ah! you poor things, all alone there,” said 
uncle Tom, poking the fire violently. “ Why 
didn’t you write to me? I had only to get into 
the train, and then the packet. I’m the best 
sailor in the world. But those doctors kept 
me. Id like to have seen old Dieppe again. 
What a gay place it used to be. We stayed 
a night there, I and Colonel Cameron, and 
bought some of their ivory-work to bring 
home. The colonel and I were walking along 
the pier, when an old fisherman, or fisherwoman, 
we couldn’t tell which, they dressed so alike-—— 
But I always wil/ get into my old stories. But, 
my dear girls, you must keep up. Every one, 
they tell us, gets their little peck of trouble. 
a at poor Tillotson, that got you your bag 
to-day.” 

Now a little colour came into Alice’s face. 
The hands were unclasped, and the knee fell. 
“And what dreadful thing has fe suffered, 
uncle ?” she asked. 

“Oh, a long business, dear—as long as one of 
my old stories. I know all about it. And I 
believe it isa sort of secret—a secret that every- 
body knows—but I suppose I may tell you, dears; 
they won’t hang me for it.” 

“He has it in his face,” said the young girl, 
eagerly. “I was sure there was a mystery 
there.” 

“ Poor fellow !” said the captain, reflectively ; 
“T know the whole thing. His uncle, Colonel 
Tillotson, was ina regiment with me at the time, 
and was dreadfully distressed about it. And he 
changed for foreign service soon after, and I 
don’t think ever guife got over it. Dear 
me !” 

“ And what was it, uncle ?” pressed the young 
irl, “ Won’t you tell us ?” 

“Well, it was this: Henry Tillotson was a 
wild, foolish young fellow. We were all that, 
I’m afraid, in our day ; it used to be the fashion, 
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you know. But every one was talking of him, 
and I am afraid, dears, he was anything but 
what you call respectable. His mother was a 
quiet, gentle creature, and tried all she could 
with him; and his father threatened him, even. 
Colonel Tillotson, then captain, often spoke to 
me about it, and I had every stage of the busi- 
ness. The mother, poor thing, I saw was fretting 
herself to death about it. But my lad went on 
from bad to worse. Now, would you ever think 
it of that gentle-looking fellow ?” 

“Scarcely,” the eldest answered, firmly. 

Alice did not reply, but was eagerly waiting 
for more. 

“Oh! it was very unfortunate altogether,” 
uncle Diamond went on, sadly. ‘ And yet I be- 
lieve nobody was so much in fault, after all. 
After one of the break-outs, worse than usual, 
there was a scene, and his father regularly 
turned him out: went further, I think, than 
he ought to have done. The poor woman 
fell down half dead, and her son ran to her, dis- 
tracted ; but Tillotson—the father, I mean—put 
him out very harshly, 1 think. The son went 
away, desperately, to foreign countries. Went on 
worse there, I am afraid ; and at last, in the midst 
of one of his bouts, heard that his poor mother 
was dying off fast, of a broken heart. He was 
going to set out all in a hurry, and ina dreadful 
state, when he himself was caught by a fever. 
Then some one there—a consul, | believe, for he 
hadn’t a soul with him—wrote over about his 
state, saying that there was very little hope for 
him—and then——Now, dears, I come to the 
most melancholy part ; for it was really a dreadful 
business, and gave us all quite a shock.” 

He paused a moment. The eyes of the two 
girls were fixed upon him. 

“There is no use dwelling on it,” continued 
he. ‘Indeed, I don’t like doing it much, for 
it can be told in a word or two. They set out 
in a hurry, the poor woman getting up from her 
bed, and just outside Boulogne port,” added the 
captain, in a low voice, “ the vessel went wrong, 
someway, struck on something (I don’t know 
whose fault it was), but neither it nor its pas- 
sengers were ever seen again. And then there 
was the other business. But these are all dismal 
old stories, my dears.” 

There was a silence for afew moments. The 
young girl remained in her favourite atti- 
tude, her hands clasped round her knee, and 
her eyes fixed devotionally on the teller of the 
history. 

“You may imagine,” he went on, “what a 
frightful sobering ¢ha¢t was for him, when he 
came to himself. It changed his life—changed 
his ways—changed his face, even—in a day. 
Before it, he was wild, extravagant, and a boy; 
after it, he came home just what you saw him 
yesterday. Ihardlyknewhim. Dear, dear, it’s 
a queer world! He’s now like a hermit; shuts 
himself up, brooding over all his sorrows. 
What’s the use of it? Lookatme,now. Here 
am I, an old fellow, with no business to be 
thinking of such things, and yet, I confess, I 
like life, and to see people, and to go about. I 








wish,” continued uncle Tom, “we could per- 
suade him, and bring him round in some way. 
Poor fellow! But when he tells you, as he told 
me a month ago, that he was pining for death, 
and looking to it as the happiest moment, I 
don’t know how to take him, or what to say 
to him.” 

“‘Pining for death!” said the young girl, 
sadly. ‘Oh, how dreadful! Surely something 
could be done, ought to be done, at once.” 

“ That’s what I say, dear; only I’m not up 
to that sort of thing. Between ourselves, dear, 
I believe I only make the thing worse. It re- 
quires a light touch.” 

They were tired with their journey, and pre- 
sently went to bed. 

For a long time after, the captain sat at his 
fire, smiling pleasantly in great good humour, 
smoking his clay pipe, and addressing a chasm 
in the live coals with a sympathising ‘ The 
creatures! the creatures !” 


CHAPTER V. A NEW INTEREST. 


Berrore breakfast the next morning lhe was 
down and busy, limping about from the fire to 
the table, deep in hot rolls, and hot muffins, and 
toast, and various fried things that were simmer- 
ing before the fire. In the morning the captain 
was always particularly bright and almost glitter- 
ing, being surprisingly smoothly shaved, and his 
whiskers oiled and curled to glossiness—an 
operation which he performed with a small 
French iron, purchased in Paris during that 
visit after the peace. For ‘the captain” took 
care of everything he had, and kept them to a 
surprising age. He shaved himself with won- 
derful smoothness, and took great pride in his 
razors, the sharpening and stropping of which 
instruments, for friends, was a favourite pastime 
of his during the long evenings. He always 
wore a high black satin stock which buckled 
behind, and out of which rose his sharply 

ointed collars, everything about his throat 

eing braced up with military stiffness. About 
these little points—namely, about “the cap- 
tain’s” collars, and ‘ the captain’s” razors, and 
such matters, the servants were jealously and 
mysteriously careful, and even took pride; 
though, indeed, it was not likely that the good 
and gentle soul would be angered by any neg- 
lect in such matters. 

This morning, then, the captain was down 
early, busy with the cares of preparing a break- 
faust, that for quantity would have sufficed for 
a party of tired and hungry troopers; for he 
was of that old school that deems lavish hospi- 
tality to be the highest and most perfect expres- 
sion of love, friendship, kindliness, and the 
heartiest good will. His niece, however, was 
with him in a moment. 

“You recollect,” she said, “dear uncle, what 
I whispered to you at the railway station, about 
not mentioning the trial to Alice. Poor child, 
she does not know of it yet.” 

“Not know it?” He stopped short in his 
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walk. ‘“ Well, so best, so best! I see now, 
though I didn’t then, I confess. I thought I 
might have been putting my old foot in it, as I 
do sometimes. So you haven’t told her? Well, 
it would only worry the poor thing, after all.” 

“That was what we thought. She will know 
it in full time; though Heaven knows how we 
are to tell her. Her poor little soul is set upon 
being an heiress. And oh, uncle,” she went 
on, laying down her work, “ I have yet worse to 
tell you about her.” 

“ Worse?” thundered the captain. 

“ About three weeks before we came away she 
began to complain, all of a sudden, of restless 
nights, and that she couldn’t lie on her side. 
Well, we got the French doctors, and they came 
and examined her, and one of them, the cleverest 
man in Dieppe, told me plainly that he thought 
one of her lungs was ‘ touched,’ and that we must 
be very careful of her.” 

The captain looked wistfully at his shining 
copper kettle, now singing merrily on the hob. 
«Ah, my dear,” he said, “those French doctors 
are all botches, regular botches. Surely there was 
poor Hammond, who went up with me in the dili- 
gence, and who felt some stings about his heart. 
Boulay, the French doctor, told him he couldn’t 
last a month—not a month. Well, Hammond 
lived twenty years after that, and was sound as 
aroach in his heart to the day of his death; 
though, to be sure, we might have very well mis- 
understood the gentleman, for, between you and 
me, my dear, we couldn’t muster half-a-crown’s 
worth of French between us.” 

* Ah, but, uncle, an English doctor says the 
same.” 

“Well,” said he, a little nonplused, “many 
of them, too, are botches enough, Godknows. I 
tell you what, my dear. We'll just take a 
cab, and go off straight to Doctor Gilpin, as 
good a man as ever felt a pulse. I know 
what fell say. Little Alice touched, my dear ! 
Folly !” 

Thus he fell very soon with delight into this 
new life. The two girls made him their study, 
made little alterations which they thought would 
bring him more comfort, little surprises which 
threw ‘‘the captain” into almost a distress of 
gratitude and acknowledgment. 

One of those first days he came to the elder 
girl. ‘I am going to ask you to help me,” he 
said. ‘I am afraid they make a fool of me 
in shops and such places. I am sure I give 
double what I ought to give. Now, my dear 
child, I want you to help me.” 

“ Dearest uncle,” the elder girl said, “ this és 
kind. I am so glad you have come tome. I 
was dying to ask you.” 

‘“* Then here,” said he, pulling out his crimson 
purse, ‘‘ would you, then, kindly take charge of 
this? Lay out whatever is enough for the week, 
and spare nothing, mind. I like everything of 
the very dest, and plenty of the best. It’s a way 
I have always had. I'll look after the wines 
myself,” uncle Tom added, apologetically. ‘For 





I chink I know a little about wine. Colonel 
Cameron and I always went together to the 
vaults totaste. There, there, you are doing me 
a great favour.” And he put the crimson 
silk purse into her hands, and limped away 
hastily. 

The younger girl was still silent and quiet. 
That morning she asked her uncle would he come 
out and take her for a walk. She wanted to see 
some of the shows of London, Her uncle was 
thankful and grateful for this honour done to 
him. He received this lady’s orders with the 
old gallantry of Louis the Fourteenth’s day. He 
went to fetch his finest apparel, and the bishop’s 
hat, which lay under a bandanna handkerchief 
for occasions of state, and the grey thread gloves, 
which rested on the curl of the bishop’s hat. 
The two sallied out; the bright-looking girl in 
deep black leaning on the arm of the gouty, 
fierce, half-military old gentleman, who limped 
smartly along. 

They saw the shows, and spent a pleasant 
morning. Uncle Diamond was thinking wistfully 
how he could propose a pastrycook and an ela- 
borate meal, for he had that fine old chivalry in 
him whose creed is that too great honour, in 
every way, cannot be paid toa lady who honours 
you with attention, and he believed in the now 
old-fashioned gallant faith, that ladies, once in 
the society of gentlemen, were to be altogether 
ignorant of the existence of money. We now, 
it seems, furnish them with a regular reckon- 
ing. 

Suddenly the young girl, still leaning on his 
arm, looked up into his face. “And that poor 
Mr. Tillotson you were telling us of the other 
night. How dreadful! I have hardly got it out 
of my head. No wonder he cannot bear to look 
back.” 

** Poor, poor fellow !” said he, in deep compas- 
sion. ‘I knew you would pity him.” 

‘* T saw it all in his face,” she went on, “as 
we came up in the train, I was sure there was 
some horrible mystery.” 

‘“‘Tt was scarcely his fault, after all,” said he. 
** He got into a wild set. ‘There was a dreadful 
fellow who had got influence over him, and 
forced him to doas hepleased. No, no. Poor 
Harry Tillotson! He xever was bad. Lalways 
took his side.” 

“T am sure you did, uncle. And now, is it 
not dreadful to think that he should go on this 
way so long, and perhaps go on all his life? 
How long ago is it ?” 

“Oh, let me see. November, December, 
January. It must be ten or twelve years ago, 
now.” 

** Why, it will settle on his mind,” she went 
on, eagerly. ‘It will become a mania. People 
have gone mad before now from dwelling on such 
things.” 

‘“* Very true. Most sensible, dear,” said he; 
‘a very just idea. And the worst is, what can 
we do? Ihave tried toreason with him, in my 
simple way, over and over again.” 

But something should be done,” she said, 
excitedly. ‘* His mind should bediverted. He 
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should be talked to—made to go out and see 


people. I am sure he likes you, uncle, and 
would do anything for you. You could talk to 
him.” 


“‘ Ah! you don’t know, my dearchild. Ihave 

tried all that; though now, indeed, if we could 

et him to come up to a little dinner, it would 
. different. I never thought of that.” — 

The young girl allowed him to work this con- 
clusion out for himself without interruption. 

“T’ll do that,” said he, simply. ‘“‘ You wouldn’t 
mind it? It is really a charity.” 

She turned away ler head, blushing, and a 
little ashamed of this half intuitive deception, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, not in the least.” 

“You saw him, you know,” he went on, 
‘coming up in the train. He isa nice fellow— 
a good fellow. I know you'lllikehim. If you 
and Anne would humour him a little! Upon 
my word I do pity him, and wish from my soul 
that I could find some way of helpinghim. You 
see I am not clever. They always told me, 
*Tom Diamond, you'll never fire the Thames.’ 
But éha?’s a very good idea, and I never thought 
of it before, and I’ll go this very day.” And he 
went off at once to ask his friend. 

Mr. Tillotson refused, wearily but gently. 
But the captain was not disheartened. ‘ But 
now,” he added, almost imploringly, ‘“ would 
you do something for me? Mould you? No, 
you wouldn’t.” 

* Indeed I would,” said Mr. Tillotson, smiling. 

“Dine—see people—that’s all. Make a be- 
ginning with me, now. Do, there’s a good 
fellow. Look at me, now, with those two girls, 
the creatures! Upon my word, my heart bleeds 
for them. Idon’t know how to entertain them 
and amuse them. And it 7s very hard on them 
to be shut up with an old fellow. Come to- 
morrow—do.” 

Mr. Tillotson took his hand. “The idea of 
my entertaining ladies! My dear friend, I would 
do anything for you. But don’t ask me—I am 
out of place—not suited for that. I tried it some 
weeks ago, and it didn’t do. I am as well as I 


“Try it again. You must, to oblige poor Tom 
Diamond. You promised, you know. Come, 
make it to-morrow for a beginning. One of our 
little dinners, you know. I'll give you a lobster 
at ten o’clock, in a despatcher. You know I 
can do that sort of thing.” And so he could; 
it was a very pleasant sight to see the captain 
with his “despatcher” on the table, limping 
about the room, bringing his lemon, and cayenne, 
and his little seasonings from many quarters 
and corners, and then lighting his spirits at the 

roper moment. And, to say the truth—as, 
indeed, General Cameron and other officers often 
protested—there was no one who could prepare 
that delicacy like Tom Diamond. 

Mr. Tillotson at last gave in. “I am not 
very well,” he said. “Something is coming 
over me, I don’t know what. But [’ll come.” 

“Nonsense, my dear boy,” said the captain, 
heartily. “I am very much obliged to you, I am 
indeed. It is truly kind of you to come and sit 


with an old fellow. And they are nice girls, too. 
I pity them, the creatures! No father or 
mother, and so gentle. I am not up to this 
sort of thing, you see. Good-bye, Tillotson. 
Thank you.” 

When uncle Tom returned home, and in great 
spirits announced this news as a triumph of 
diplomacy, it was received very calmly by the 
elder girl. But a flush came to the cheeks of 
the younger. She was happier and more talkative 
for all the rest of the night. 

On the next night came Mr. Tillotson, still 
looking ill. But he was making an effort. 
“Doing too much,” said the captain, looking at 
him anxiously. ‘ You must take care of your- 
self. ‘ Proper vit’m,’ thus something goes on in 
that way, but old Stubbs, our schoolmaster in 
the country, was always saying it. It means, 
that it is very foolish to be losing one’s life 
entirely for work. He always rolled it out like 
thunder. But he was an uncommon good 
scholar, I can tell you; which, between you and 
me and the post, dears”—a favourite colloquial- 
ism of the captain’s—“ J never was.” 

It was a very “nice” little dinner, which, 
with a pardonable inconsistency (minding his 
declaration as to incompetency), the captain had 
wholly “designed” himself. But by way of 
suggestion ; as, for instance : “‘ Don’t you think, 
my dear, that a roast duck would be a good 
thing? I don’t knowa better thing, in its way, 
than a duck and green peas.” 

Mr. Tillotson talked agreeably, and tried hard 
to talk agreeably. He told them about the 
cathedral town, then about his travels some- 
where abroad. To which the captain listened 
devoutly, nodding his head now and again, and 
saying: “See that, now. Most entertaining. 
Like a book, I declare!” The young girl 
scarcely spoke, but kept her eyes fixed on him ; 
which Mr. Tillotson was quite conscious of, and 
seemed to resist in a little way, for he kept 
his face turned away from her all the night, and 
addressed himself more to the elder Miss Dia- 
mond. This ground she tried very often to re- 
cover, with all sorts of restless arts, starting 
into the middle of sentences, and sometimes 
breaking into acurious volubility. But without 
the least effect. Did Mr. Tillotson, who was 
very sensitive, detect the meaning that lay under 
this sort of attention, or did he suspect unrea- 
sonably? Rude, or even politely neglectful, he 
could not be. But there was an indistinct 
manner of his, which, to her, was quite intel- 
ligible. Captain Diamond, however, had little 
instinct of it. 

*T am very glad to have you in this way,” he 
said, “and it is very kind of youto come. I 
can’t tell you how you entertain us. Don’t he, 
Alice? It brings up the places you know. 
Don’t it, Alice ?” 

“ Yes, yes, uncle,” said she, eagerly. ‘“ Isee 
it all perfectly—as if it were inthis room. Do, 
do go on?” 

“T have no gift for story-telling or descrip- 
tion,” he said to Captain Diamond. ‘ My dear 








friend, you never heard me celebrated for that. 
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My old friend Diamond, I see you like to have 
your joke at me.” 

“Joke or no joke, I think our little Alice 
= you a very handsome compliment. She 
nerself describes very well, I can tell you. What 
was that about the Feat at Havver?” (So the 
honest gentleman pronounced “ féte.”) ‘I de- 
clare to you, Tillotson, I never read any better 
in a regular book.” 

“T dare say,” said he, indifferently. ‘T can 
quite believe it. All ladies excel in that.” But 
aaa, no desire to hear a specimen of this 

ut. 

Captain Diamond sighed, and moved uncom- 
fortably in his chair. ‘And now,” said he, 
changing the subject hastily, “tell us, in ad/ 
your adventures did you ever meet any prin- 
cess like those in the story-books—any one 
whom you lost your heart to? There, that 
will interest tlie ladies. Come, now, which of 
the French ladies was it? Ah, my boy, out 
with it? Come.” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head. ‘ Never,” 
he said. ‘“ What French lady would trouble 
herself with me? I never fell in with an ad- 
venture of ¢hat sort, and never shall, I sup- 
pose.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said the other, seriously. “Is 
it a fine soldier-like fellow like you! I am 
sure you will, if you only look for them. And 
now, in St. Alans the other day? I declare, 
dear, I shouldn’t be at all surprised. Do tell 
us about ¢ha¢ young lady, Tillotson.” 

This was all accidental on the part of Cap- 
tain Diamond. But Mr. Tillotson seemed to 
be uncomfortable. He was not well, either. 
The young girl’s eyes, stealing over, saw his 
confusion. 

“Ah!” she said to herself, with a start, 
* there is his secret. Some one down there!” 
re! her foot went down impatiently under the 
table. 

Then, of a sudden, she became quite rest- 
less, and even bold. ‘ Won’t you describe 
this lady ?” she asked him. ‘ What was she 
like? Where did she live in St. Alans ? 
Uncle, you told us that you were there once.” 

“Quite right, dear, so I was; was billeted 
there two nights, in the year——No matter. I 
and Knox were put together over a saddler’s. 
I assure you, my dears, there was as nice a 
saddler’s daughter there as ever you could ask 
to see. I was a young fellow then, and not 
long joined, but I know, for a long time after, 
I was quite dismal about the saddler’s daugh- 
ter. at I see you all laugh at me. Very 
well. There’s my confession for you ; and after 
that, I hope, my dear Tillotson ——” 

Mr. Tillotson had risen to go away, with the 

gitl’s eyes still on him. He turned 


ones : ; 
ris face away from her ne. “ My 
dear friend,” he said to the captain, “a 


thousand thanks for your goodness. But I am 
a wretched guest, and don’t know how to be 


agreeable.” 
With the younger girl he shook hands last, 


and coldly. 





“He is not well, I suspect,” said the captain, 
evasively. 

“Or, do you know, nunkey, it struck me that 
there was something in that about St. Alans.” 

“No, no, uncle,” cried the elder girl; “ he is 
not thinking of such trifles. That I could 
see.” 

“TI wish he was,” said the captain, wist- 
fully; “from my soul I do. It would take 
his thoughts off. No, you are right, dear; 
and, do you know, I believe I oughtu’t to have 
joked him about it.” 

“Why, uncle,” said the younger girl, with 
her cheeks flaming, “do you suppose he is a 
girl or a child, that cannot bear a joke? Really, 
that is too good. I mean,” she added, hastily, 
“for him, not about you, dear uncle. But it 
is rather absurd if a gentleman’s feelings are 
to be held so sacred.” 

“Of course, dear,” said the captain, gently. 
“And I think you are right. Egad! I had to 
rough it myself, and to bear plenty.” 

“Then why should he set up for this air of 
suffering ? It we were all to do it, what a 
world it would be! And when there are so 
many in real distress—the poor and the unfor- 
tunate.” 

_ “Oh, Alice!” said the elder Miss Diamond, 
in remonstrance. 

“Well, we won’t be too hard on poor Til- 
lotson,” said uncle Tom ; “ and, besides, I truly 
think he was not well, the creature !” 





CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR. 
A SON’S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 


My pear Fatuer. I find that I have still 
more to say about the rising generation, and 
that this subject must take precedence of all 
others. I think you will admit that, consider- 
ing how much I am myself interested in the 
matter in hand, and how nearly I am touched 
by all considerations connected with it, I have 
spoken in my last letter as impartially as could 
be expected about the young men of the day, 
and their good and bad qualities generally. 

The subject on which 1 would now desire to 
touch, very lightly and gingerly, is one which, I 
am quite conscious, it is very ditficult to handle ; 
and I approach it with considerable diffidence 
and misgiving as to my capacity of dealing with 
it. To come to the point at once, and without 
making more preamble, I think you want a 
little enlightenment as to the exact present 
condition of the more interesting portion of the 
new generation—the young ladies, in short, of 
the present day. I own that what I know my- 
self about these fair and exemplary creatures is 
not much; but at all events, I know more 
about them than you do, worthy sir, and there- 
fore, as far as you are concerned, have some 
right to speak. The fact is, that I have fre- 
quently been present when you have expressed 
yourself as being utterly mystified by the young 
Indy of the period, while your friend the 
colonel has been heard to say more than once, 
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“Damme, if he could make either head or tail 
of them.” 

It has been my function’ occasionally, dear 
sir, to accompany you when you have been 
walking about those regions of our metropolis 
which are mainly frequented by persons of good 
condition. We have also had other mutual ex- 

eriences of the society of the day. I have 

Some with you to a fancy bazaar before now ; 
also, on more than one occasion, we have met at 
garden-parties ; and more rarely—since evening 
exertion is naturally “becoming distasteful to 
you—we have attended a dinner-party, or an 
* at home,” in each other’s company, with great 
pleasure, as far as I am concerned, I assure 
you. Well, sir, on such occasions as these 
which I have mentioned, it has frequently 
struck me that you have not been altogether 
pleased with the manners and customs of that 
portion of the creation which is by popular 
consent kuown as the weaker sex. 

I have inferred this dissatisfaction on your 
part, less from anything distinctly expressed by 

ou, than from various small indications which 

have observed: half sentences muttered un- 
consciously, ejaculatory remarks, and the like. 
When, for instance, an open carriage containing 
specimens of the “fairer portion” has whirled 
past us, each fair portion leaning back on the 
cushions, and surveying not only us but all 
creation with looks of indolent contempt, I 
have heard you mutter—though I have taken no 
notice at the time—a curious and incomplete 
sentence: “Upon my word!” That is what 
I have heard you say, under your breath: 
—“ Upon my word!” 

At another time, when we were crossing 
Rotten Row one morning—you remember, no 
doubt—and oneof these delicate creatures, whose 
health probably required gentle exercise, came 
upon us at full op, so suddenly that it was 
nearly all up with us both, and we had to crash 
back upon each other in complete and un- 
dignified ruin; on this occasion also I re- 
marked, that when you came to yourself, and 
while you looked after the whirling apparition, 
now half a mile away, that incomplete and 
curious sentence once more rose to your lips, 
and again I heard you gasp, “ Upon my word !” 
There was an accident, by-the-by, reported in 
the paper next day—lady riding furiously in 
Rotten Row—child killed—or something of the 
sort. But that is neither here nor there. What 
remains with me is your expression of conster- 
nation, and perhaps of displeasure: “ Upon my 
word !” 

But I think that your eyes were opened the 
most widely of all, and that the rudest shock of 
all was communicated to your system, on that 
particular occasion when we were both inveigled 
into the St. James’s Hall, at the time when a 
Faney Bazaar in aid of the Funds of the Poor 
Curates’ Gratuitous Cravat-Bleaching Society 
was held there. You certainly were somewhat 


roughly handled by the young ladies that day. 
For some reason or other, they did not molest 





member of the new generation, was up to all 
the dodges of the day, insensible to cajolery, 
and capable of saying no; or it may have 
been that my appearance did not suggest the 
possession * | much loose cash, and that yours 
did; at all events, the truth must be owned that 
you were bidden to stand and deliver in a fashion 
which there was no resisting. It was, in truth, a 
wonderful scene ; rapine and extortion flourished 
unchecked, and you, my dear father, were very 
far from being the only victim of these merciless 
young women. ‘Their rapacity, indeed, knew no 





imits, and was, I will frankly admit, startling 
even tome. As to you, I believe that you went 
to that bazaar anticipating something widely 
different from what you found. I believe you 
had visions of certain retirmg young ladies 
hidden behind counters, a prepared to 
take anything that was given them, making 
bones about receiving your money at all, igno- 
rant of its worth, ape to give you more 
change than you had a right to, and rewarding 
your generosity in making a purchase with many 
grateful speeches and sweet smiles. I cannot 
help suspecting that something of this sort had 
been before your mind’s eye. Perhaps, even, 
you had indulged in wild ideas of purchasing 
something which might have been a useful, 
or at any rate an agreeable possession, and 
making rather a good thing of it into the bar- 
gain. If you had thus deluded yourself, you 
certainly had cause to be disappointed. The 
reality was very different from any such ima- 
ginary picture. Far from manifesting any difli- 
dence about taking your money, or hesitating 
to ask a remunerative price for the articles ex- 
hibited for sale, the ladies on duty behind the 
counters on the memorable occasion of our visit 
to St. James’s Hall, showed themselves to be 
such sharp practitioners, that even I, belonging, 
as I have said, to the period, “ native here and 
to the manner born,” was astonished. 

The delicate and retirmg young persons who 
officiated in aid of this great charity, appeared to 
have made up their mind to “ push business” by 
any and every means, fair or foul. They watched 
with vulture-eyes for the approach of any unwary 
wretch who happened, unlike Banquo’s ghost, to 
have “ speculation in his eyes.” Let him only 
venture to draw near a stall, or to examine for a 
moment any object exposed for sale, and behold, 
like a fly entangled in a web, he was caught ; and 
once caught, let him escape if he could. The lady 
—young or otherwise—who took him in hand was 
certain to skin him alive before she would let him 
go again. He had taken a cigar-case up in his 
hand, it was enough—of course the thing was 
to be his. He had looked inquiringly at a 
card-rack, had accidentally touched a blue 
satin sachet with his hand—of course these 
articles were to be regarded as his property 
from that moment. There only remained the 
formality of paying for them: a process which 
did not fail to develop in the victim’s mind 
some entirely new ideas as to the worth of the 
objects. 





Perhaps they felt that I, as a 


me so much. 





The young ladies at our fancy bazaars do not 
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confine themselves to transactions across the 
counter. They will occasionally emerge from 
behind their fortifications, and abandoning 
* cover,” will make a terrible sally into the open, 
bringing certain of their wares with them. A 
judicious course, exposing to their operations a 
me number of timid persons who have shrunk 
from approaching the intrenchments, or who, to 
abandon metaphors, have kept away from the 
counters and remained in the middle of the 
hall, where, apparently, there was safety. Such 
dastardly conduct as this is deservedly and ter- 
ribly punished. A peculiarly fierce onslaught is 
made upon these shufflers, who wish to have the 
credit of attending a fashionable bazaar with- 
out paying for it in the legitimate manner. 
They are pursued about the room, no peace is 
allowed them; the very worst forms of cigar- 
case and card-rack are forced upon them, toge- 
ther with the least fresh bouquets in the collee- 
tion. There is no escape. ‘They have refused 
to go to the counters, and, behold, the counters 
come to them. I saw you, sir, thus pounced 
on by the young ladies who had engaged them- 
selves in the service of the “ Poor Curates,” and 
I observed especially that there was one large 
and especially powerful person, not exactly 
young, who pursued you with a very huge and 
ill-favoured penwiper in one hand, and a worsted 
dog (which barked) in the other; and who, having 
at last chased you into a corner, succeeded, 
by sheer intimidation, in getting a sovereign 
out of you, leaving you—which was the worst 
part of it—the embarrassed possessor of those 
two hideous and ridiculous objects. 

Well, sir, you are astonished at all this, I know 
—you and your friends. In your retirement 
at the Retrogressceum you all of you hold forth, 
I have heard you, on the delinquencies of the 
rising generation, male and female, always, how- 
ever, being more especially severe on the vices of 
the young ladies. ‘ Damme !” says the colonel, 
who seems to live in a state of chronic mys- 
tification, “if I understand the thing a bit. 
There was one of ’em”—this is his disre- 
spectful way of speaking of the “fairer por- 
tion”—* there was one of ’em to-day — 
up in her open carriage with her dress sprea 
all over the vehicle and smothering up a sort of 
a half-alive looking creature who sat alongside 
of her, and who would call himself a man, I sup- 
pose. Gad, sir, she was driving a pair of half. 
broken bays, that hardly touched the ground, 
and I’d have been devilish sorry to sit behind 
them myself, and she’d got her white reins and 
her whip with a bit of a parasol stuck in the 
middle of it, and she’d a scrap of lace and artifi- 
cial flowers on the top of her head, and she 
looked as if she didn’t care a snap of the fingers 
for anything—as bold as brass, sir, and bolder! 
The horses were flying hither and thither with 
all their legs off the ground at once; the car- 
riages and vans and omnibuses—for it was in 
Piccadilly—were crashing about her in every 
direction ; and yet there she sat with her reins 
and her parasol, as cool as a cucumber. Now, 
Pll tell you what I call that,” the colonel con- 


cluded, “I call that brazen. I don’t know 
what the opinions of others may be, but J call 
it brazen!” And then another Ketrogressionist 
chimes in: “ Gad, and I’ll tell you what, they 
are brazen, and there’s an end of it!” And then 
another, a nautical gentleman this time—you 
know whom I mean—“ You should go down and 
see ’em at Ryde, and off Cowes in the season,” 
says this old salt; “see ’em in their sou’- 
wester hats and their pea-jackets, with their 
hands in their pockets, and with their tele- 
scopes and the deuce knows what besides, 
and going out in yachts with half a gale of 
wind blowing, as pleased as Punch, and not 
minding the sea a bit, even when it makes a clean 
breach over the deck and wets them through 
to the skin in a jiffy. Yes, sir,” the admiral 
repeats, “you should see them off the Isle of 
Wight in the season, and hear them talking 
about ‘ mizenm’sts and foksles,’ if you want to 
know what they’re really like.” 

You all assent to the admiral’s views, which 
somebody else corroborates with anecdotes of 
female daring as exhibited in the hunting-field, 
and of which he has had personal cognisance. 
Thrilling stories of ladies giving gentlemen a 
“lead,” and surmounting difficult “ timber” 
with perfect ease, and coming off victorious in 
| contests with horses which have hitherto been 
‘looked upon as untameable, with much more to 
|the same purpose, and so all wind up witha 
| chorus in which such expressions as “ Well, it 
| wasn’t so in my time!” or “ Damme if I know 
what to make of it!” are of frequent recurrence, 
and in which the word “ Brazen” has a great 
deal of heavy duty to do. 

My dear sir, I don’t think you perfectly under- 
stand these young persons. Physically less mus- 
cular, and, generally speaking, less powerfully 
built than men, we are accustomed to speak of 
women as belonging to the weaker sex. It is 
very easy so to speak of them, though not quite 
so easy to see how, except in the physical view 
of the question, they generally deserve the dis- 
tinction. Pass in review before you a batch of 
your married friends, and ask yourself can- 
didly: are the wives in the majority of the 
cases to be looked upon as weaker characters 
than the husbands? If you want a weak thing 
done, an unprofitable but pleasant thing, to 
which would you go for assistance in the carry- 
ing out of your scheme: to the husband or 
the wife? ‘Which of the two would be the 
more capable of saying “ No?” a monosyllable 
often requiring for its utterance, at the 
proper moment, the very greatest amount of 
moral force. 

That expression “the weaker sex” seems to 
me, just now, to be more than ever inappropriate 
when applied to the young ladies dancing in 
our ball-rooms, promenading at our flower- 
shows, endangering our lives when we would 
cross Rotten Row, or bidding us “ Stand and 
deliver” in the bazaar-room or tents in which 
they hold their fancy fairs. Of whatever 
else we may accuse those fair and exemplary 
creatures, we must by no means charge them 
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with undue timidity or irrational shyness and 
reserve. 

They are not very weak or very timid, then. 
Granted. But they do not pretend to be so. 
Rarely, if ever, was there a period when that 
kind of hypocrisy and affectation flourished less 
than now. The education of young people in 
the present day does not tend to produce those 
vices. In days of greater severity, and when 
repression was more generally practised, the 
young were taught to conceal their natural feel- 
ings and instincts.. It was not genteel then to 
have a good appetite and strong nerves, and 
ladies who possessed those qualities were at some 
pains to keep them out of sight. And so it was 
with other things. The prim maidens of the gen- 
teel period would often, doubtless, have been glad 
to have acted with the unrestrained freedom 
which characterises the young ladies of our own 
day, had they not been put through a course of 
repressive educatiop. Depend upon it, my ex- 
cellent parent, that there were many young per- 
sons of what you are pleased to call “your 
time,” who would have been very glad to gallop 
im Rotten Row, or to sit behind a pair of fiery 
bays in Piccadilly, or even, perhaps, to bully a 


respectable gentleman out of his money at a} 


fancy fair, if they had only had the chance. 
This is what it is imperatively necessary that I 
should explain to you. Young ladies used to be 
‘what governesses and backboards made them. 
Nature is now allowed to have a voice in the 
matter, and she makes herself heard, I promise 
you. She makes herself heard, and when one 
of these her children has tastes that are rather 
of a fast order, she (Nature and her child too) 
acquaints you with that fact at once and unmis- 
takably. ‘The truth is before you, and you don’t 
like it. In your day you were used to have it 
veiled and smoothed over and kept down, just 
as people are used to having the defects of 
their external appearance smoothed over when 
their portraits are painted, and become dissatis- 
fied with photographic revelations. 

This revealing of what people naturally are, 
which is one of the distinctive features of modern 
times, has led to more striking revelations among 
women than among men, for the simple reason 
that the “ weaker” was formerly much the more 
carefully disguised of the two sexes. Those great 
schools where, in former times, young’ ladies 
were “ finished,” such as that which onc? stood 
in awful seclusion on Campden-hill at Kensing- 
ton, and traditions concernmg which have come 
down to the present generation, were wonder- 
ful places for smothering natural and human 
propensities. The pupils at such seminaries 
were so completely drilled to pattern, that they 
were made all alike, much as their handwriting 
was. 

Now-a-days, if the enaracter of a young lady 
be not what is called feminine, she does not 

retend to be so. All women are not feminine. 
Many are courageous, strong, decided, and the 
reverse of shy. Many are active, fond of fun, 
and of violent exercises, inclined to talk slang, 
and apt to assume something of a masculine 


| 





tone in costume and manner. These, by their 
volatile nature, rise to the surface, and are 
—, as specimens of the young lady of the 
eriod, 
To sum up, my dear sir. This is what it has 
been my object to put before you: that the dif- 
ference between the modern and the old system 
of bringing up young ladies, and the withdrawal 
of much of the repressive element from their 
education, account in a great degree for the 
existence of those phenomena which have been 
erroneously regarded by some persons (your re- 
spected self among them) as indicating a change 
in the race. I hope this explanation may have 
cleared the subject for you, and may incline you 
to take a more lenient view of the conduct of 
those young persons, and of their manners and 
customs, than has hitherto been your wont. 
P. CHESTERFIELD, JUNIOR. 





AN IMMENSE GIPSY PARTY. 

Many people live with a belief in hidden 
dangers and: secret agencies to the rest of the 
world simply unreasonable and chimerical. 
With some it is the Jesuits, and how, cunningly 
masked under the guise of the footman or the 
baker’s-boy, the lady’s maid or the lawyer, they 
penetrate into every home, seducing from the 
purer faith, and making of the young secret con- 
verts for Rome, by means undreamt of by friends 
or relations. 
and how they are undermining the solid temple 
of the laws in every factory and workshop 
throughout the kingdom, preparing the way for 
a universal social deluge, when rapine and ruin 
shall take the place of work and prosperity, 
and the count 
of a few me scoundrels occupied mainl 
in brandishing their pikes and cutting off their 
neighbours’ heads. And with others it.is the 
police spy system, and how the most ordinary 
doings of each man’s daily life are duly known 
and reported down at Scotland-yard, with a wild 
belief in the omnipotence and omnipresence of 
the masked and fiidden detective. These are 
the most general of the secret bogies troubling 
men’s dreams, though by no means all the 
bogies; the underhand workings of Russian 
diplomacy, with one class of politicians—how 
the German element is swamping Europe, with 
another—the sudden invasion by France of 
England, with a third—and now Fenianism, 
with many, prominent among the more public 
ones. 

Another craze, hitherto not general, but 
which, if believed.in, will throw over society a 
delightful if slightly maddening amount of 
mystery, has been put forth in a certain book,* 
written by a Scottish enthusiast, by which it 
appears that both Scotland and England are 

enetrated through and through with gipsy 
dlood, and that men and women whom we i 
all along taken for douce and honest Anglo- 





* A History of the Gipsies. By Walter Simson, 
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shall be thrown into the hands _ 
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Saxons, or at the least Celts of the true breed, 
are nothing better than gipsies—subjects of the 
Lord of Little Egypt, on descendants of the 
“ mixed multitude” of the Exodus. But, to 
begin with, what this “ mixed multitude” was 
composed of, whether, according to one “ intel- 
ligent gipsy,” it was made up of a cross he- 
tween the Arabs and the Egyptians, or whether 
they were all imply slaves denationalised, like 
the Jews, who took the opportunity of slipping 
out of the house of bondage in company with 
them, no one exactly knows. Mr. Simson in- 
clines to the cross; at any rate, he believes that 
the gipsies, or “ mixed multitude,” parted from 
Moses after the passage of the Red Sea, going 
east through Arabia Petreea, along the Persian 
Gulf, and through the Persian desert into Hin- 
dustan, where they formed the gipsy caste, and 
whence they came in the fifteenth century to 
— themselves, locust-like, over the face of 
urope. 

According to Mr. Simson, the gipsy element 
never dies; it is never absorbed by marriage 
or apparent overlaying. Once admitted into a 
family, it dominates the rest: once a gipsy 
always a gipsy, to the third and fourth, or 
thirtieth and fortieth generation. The myste- 
rious and ‘subile vitality of this gipsy element 
is thus summed up: “Some of my readers 
may still ask, ‘What is a gipsy, after all that 
has been said upon the subject? Since it is 
not necessarily a question of colour of face, or 
hair, or eyes, or of creed, or character, or of 
any outward thing by which a human being can 
be distinguished, what is it that constitutes*a 
gipsy? And I reply, ‘ Let them read this 
work through, and thoroughly digest all its 
principles, and they can feel what a gipsy is, 
should they stumble upon one, it may be, in 
their own sphere of-life, and hear him or her 
admit the fact, and speak unreservedly of it. 
They will then feel their minds rubbing against 
the gipsy mind, their spirits communing with 
the gipsy spirit, and experience a peculiar 
mental galvanic shock which they never felt 
before.’ It is impossible to say where the 
gipsy soul may zo¢ exist at the present day, for 
there is this peculiarity about the tribe, as I 
have said before, that it always remains gipsy, 
cross it out to the last drop of original blood ; 
for where that drop goes, the gipsy soul accom- 
panies it.” 

If this is true, it is bewildering to picture 
the secret honeycombing of society there must 
be by means of these gipsy drops. Indeed, the 
right question would not be, “ Who isa gipsy ?” 
but “Who is not?” For anything we may 
know, the wife of our bosom and the friend of 
our hearth may be equally gipsies in mufti; 
gipsies concealing their language as if it were a 
sin, but teaching it to their children as the most 
sacred bequest they can make; gipsics with 
long pedigrees, and quaint beliefs, and strange 
traditions, and haunting desires after the ori- 
ginal tent and horn-spoon and child stealing, 
and all the rest of it, all the time absolutely 
unknown to us accepting them as honest 





Britons devoid of guile or mystery. Once 
admit this base of secresy, and you may build 
on it the most gigantic pyramid of marvel you 
choose. 

Bunyan, a tinker and the son of a tinker, 
was therefore a gipsy, says Mr. Simson, al? 
tinkers (Scotticé, tinklers) being gipsies, as 
are all thimble-riggers or thimble-men—the 
craft coming originally from Ezypt, and the 
modern men being a superior class of gipsies; 
while other gipsies are to be found living de- 
cently as city workmen of all trades and classes, 
from beg toe to innkeepers, from constables 
to carpenters, gipsydom being as universal as it 
is occult. A Scottish “tinkler” told Mr. Simson 
that he had wrought all his life in a shop with 
fellow-tradesmen, and not one of them ever dis- 
covered that he knew a gipsy word. And they 
make first-rate lady’s maids, the mistress little 
suspecting that her quick-handed, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Phillis calls herself in secret a “ ma- 
nagié” instead of a woman, and her mistress a 
“raunie” instead of a lady. 

The great family of the Falls at Dunbar— 
merchant princes in their time—were merely 
Faas with a difference; and the Faas were the 
senior clan of Scottish gipsies, the famous John 
Faw, or Faa, in the time of James the Fifth, 
being known by the name and state of “ Lord 
and Earl of Little Egypt,” and called gravely 
“ that peer” by McLaurin in his Criminal Trials ; 
by which means the gipsy soul has passed into 
every family with which the Falls of Dunbar 
became connected. Notably into the Anstruther 
family, into whose veins the beautiful Jenny 
Fall, or Faa, shed the richer stream of gipsy 
blood when she married Sir John Anstruther of 
Elie. This was so well known and so bitterly 
resented at the time, that the rabble insulted 
her at an election at which Sir Johu was candi- 
date, by singing before her “Johnny Faa, the 
gipsy laddie,” who by his glamour bewitched the 
Earl of Cassilis’ lady, so that she left her home 
and lawful lord, and was off and away with the 
vagabond peer. Jenny probably secretly imparted 
to her sons and daughters a knowledge of the 
gipsy tongue, which they, as probably, handed 
down from generation to generation through 
all the ramifications of the family tree ; till it is 
more than wonderful to think how many de- 
scendants of Lady Anstruther now waltzing in 
ordinary lace and tarlatane, or twisting their 
moustaches at the on cue, are imbued 
with the gipsy soul, speaking gipsy amon 
+ ned tad neni with so ine all 
who cannot boast a like descent from the Lord 
and Earl of Little Egypt, or make out a claim 
to be ab origine one of the “ mixed multitude” 
led by Moses through the Red Sea. 

James the Fifth of Scotland had once a 
curious adventure with the gipsies. ‘Travelling 
under the disguise of the gudeman of Ballan- 
giegh, but with the objects of Don Juan rather 
than of Haroun-al-Raschid, he fell in with 
a band of gipsies carousing in a cave near 
Wemyss, in Fifeshire. He entered and joined 
in the fun; but, forgetting manners and prudence, 
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he became a little over-free towards one of the 
women, when a gipsy “came crack over his 
head with a bottle,’ and a scuffle ensued. The 
sham tinkler was discovered to be no tinkler at 
all, and put to various degrading uses in re- 
turn for his intrusion, while kept as the prisoner 
of the gang for several days. In consequence 
of which discourteous treatment James enacted 
that if three gipsies were found together in 
any part of his Seseiens, any of his subjects 
might seize and hang or shoot one of the three 
out of hand forthwith. 

The poor gipsies had a bad time of it in 
Scotland after this. They and the witches had 
enough to do to live at all through the storms 
of persecution and _oe coutinually break- 
ing out against them ; but they did live through 
them, and increased and multiplied according to 
the manner of their kind till they grew to be at 
times formidable to public peace ;—always for- 
midable more or less by reason of the robberies 
and petty thievings, and sometimes murderous 
assaults and international fights, with which 
they indulged themselves and helped out their 
means of living. 

‘They seem to have organised themselves into 
thoroughly well-drilled plunder bands, with cap- 
tains and lieutenants, offices, disguises, ac- 
complices, and detectives all complete ; and for 
those who knew the knack, there was nothing 
easier than to get back a purse stolen in the 
fair, or to save themselves from the footpad 
twirling his bludgeon with “stand and de- 
liver!” as the open sesame of the pocket. 
“Gleid Neckit Will,” the great black burly 
gipsy chief known as Will Faa the gipsy king, 
once attacked the minister of Yetholm, but, so 
soon as that gentleman spoke to him by name, 
loosed his hold and took him in safety through 
the “ bad bit.” Others fell in with gipsy chiefs, 
talked to them pleasantly, and obtained “tokens” 
or passes—a knife, a coin, a ring, what not— 
which, showed to the inevitable footpad, procured 
instant immunity and respect. McDonald and 
his brother-in-law, James Jamieson, were noto- 
rious evil-doers in the footpad and thieving line ; 
but anecdotes might be told of them, as of others, 
where friendly behaviour and confidence got 
hack the “ lifted” property, or hindered it from 
being taken. One Campbell, a farmer, going to 
market to buy a horse, was robbed by this Cap- 
tain McDonald, to whom he had shown his 
money; but he had it all returned the next 
day, sitting with the gipsy chief at a certain 
house in Perth, and seeing pocket-book after 
pocket-book brought in while they were drink- 
mg whisky-toddy together. “The gipsy chief 
was, in fact, but doing a very important branch 
of his calling, and was on that day doing a con- 
siderable business, having a number of youths 
ferreting for him in the market, and coming in 
and going out continually.” 

When McDonald and Jamieson were hanged 
at Linlithgow, Annie McDonald, the widow of 
the one and sister of the other, took up the 
reins of government, and dispensed her royal 
protection or restitution as time and cireum- 





stances seemed fitting. David McRitchie, a friend 
of Mr. Simson’s, told him how he purchased a 
horse one day at a fair in Dunfermline ; when, 
feeling for his pocket-book, it was gone. As 
he knew Annie McDonald well, he sought her 
out, told her his tale, and asked for her help. 
‘Some o’ my laddies will hae seen it, Davie ; 
Pll inquire,” was her answer. 

Taking him to a public-house, she told him 
to be seated, and to drink; then learning all 
there was to learn of the pocket-book by way 
of marks and signs, she entered the fair, and 
after various doublings and windings reached 
her bureau of business. In about half an hour 
she returned with the book, all its contents un- 
disturbed, cash, notes, papers, &c., exactly where 
they were, and scrupulously intact. “The 
aflair was transacted in as cool and business- 
like a manner as if Annie and her ‘ laddies’ had 
been following any of the honest callings in 
ordinary life.” Great fears were entertained 
for the peace of the neighbourhood when those 
two gipsy chiefs McDonald and Jamieson were 
piaet ; and the prison authorities were accom- 
panied by a strong armed escort—“ the whole 
scene presenting such an alarming and warlike 
appearance, that the people of the town and sur- 
rounding company compared it to the bustle and 
military parade which took place twenty-five years 
before, when the rebel army made its appearance 
in the neighbourhood.” Nothing, however, was 
attempted by the gipsy bands; and when they ar- 
rived at the gallows, McDonald, who had ex- 
pected a rescue, was bitterly disappointed. Look- 
ing round him, he said: “I have neither friends on 
my right hand nor on my left: I see that I must 
die ;” and turning to the hangman, John 
Livingston, he put something into his hand, 
saying, “ Now, John, don’t bungle your job.” 
Ever afterwards it was a cant cry in Linlith- 
gow against the hangman, “ Now, John, don’t 
bungle your job. What was it the tinkler gave 
you, John ?” 

McDonald’s first wife had been a virago called 
Eppie Lundie, famous for stripping her victims 
if met with in lonely places, leaving them in 
woods and fields stark as when they were born ; 
but she was too much of a vixen even for her 
robber husband, and he divorced her over a dead 
horse, according to the rites and ceremonies of 
his race. This is an effectual but expensive 
manner of getting rid of a bad wife among the 
gipsies ; for horseflesh is dear, and the gipsies 
do not eat it when killed, and as the sacrifice 
must be unblemished and in no manner lame, it 
is not therefore any “old screw,” worn out and 
useless, that will answer the purpose. The sun 
must “ be at its height” when the ceremony is to 
take place; none but gipsies of full blood are 
allowed to be present; and lots are cast for the 
one who is to be the sacrificial priest on the oc- 
casion. All the men and women taking part in 
the rites carry long staves; and the priest, with 
a long staff in his hand, walks round and round 
the horse many times, repeating the names of all 
who have possessed it, and extolling its qualities 
and virtues. Then it is shot; and the inan and 
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woman, joining hands at the head, walk slowly 
down towards the tail—the horse between them 
—suying certain sentences together. By an- 
other version, they “ walk three times round the 
body of the horse contrariwise, passing and 
crossing each other at certain points, as they 
proceed in opposite directions. At certain parts 
of the horse (the corners of the horse was the 
gipsy’s expression), such as the hind and fore 
feet, the se a and haunches, the head and 
tail, the parties halt and face each other, and 
again repeat sentences in their own speech at 
each time they halt. The two last stops they 
make in their circuit round the sacrifice are at 
the head and tail. At the head they again face 
each other and speak ; and, lastly, at the tailthey 
again confront each other, utier some more gipsy 
expressions, shake hands, and finally part, the 
one going north, the other south, never again to 
be united in this life.” Immediately after the 
separation takes place, the woman receives a 
token of cast iron, about an inch and a half 
square, with a T upon it, and which she must 
always wear about her person. A divorced 
woman cannot marry again, but the husband 
may have as many wives as he likes to marry, 
and sacrifice a horse to get rid of afterwards. 

In this longer account the horse is made, in a 
manner, the scapegoat and representative of the 
woman. Perfect and free, it is turned loose, 
and by its manner of going sets forth the degree 
of her sin. If wild and difficult to be caught, 
leaping dykes and ditches, and plunging madly 
along, the woman is held to have been infamous 
and guilty exceedingly ; and if the beasfis wild 
out of all bounds of charity to endure; both 
horse and woman are sacrificed together. If 
calm, and mild, and docile, and easily caught, 
the woman is held to be not so very guilty after 
all, and the scapegoat may bear her sins very 
well. When McDonald divorced his wife Eppie 
Lundie, one Mr, Allan Ramsay came upon them 
unexpectedly in a hollow, and saw them walk 
hand in hand on either side of the dead horse 
till they came to the tail, when silently they 
parted, each proceeding in a different direction, 
as if going on a journey. Mr. Ramsay said he 
never could forget the violent swing which 
McDonald gave his wife at parting. The Russian 
gipsies also sacrifice horses on occasions ; and it 
seems as if the custom can be traced to Hindu- 
stan, the gipsies’ land of adoption and second 
cradle, so to speak. The Yetholm gipsies, more 

rudent than the rest of their brethren, only 
nock down their “ cuddies,” or donkeys, when 
they separate from their wives, which answers 
= the purpose of the more expensive sacri- 
ce. 

The true gipsy is faithful to his friends and 
those who grant him squatting-room on their 
lands, and “ dog’s payment ;” “ for it’s only day 
and way we want, ye ken, what a farmer body 
ne’er can miss; forbye selling a spoon, and tin- 





kering a kettle now and then;” and none but 
the exceedingly ill disposed will steal of those 
who let them camp on their ground and who 
treat them kindly. There are many anecdotes | 


of gratitude and fidelity in the book before us ; 
one of old Jean Gordon, a Meg Merrilies in her 
way, who saved the purse of the “winsome 
gudeman o’ Lochside, poor boy,” in considera- 
tion of old kindness + el by him, and ill re- 
paid by the thievery of hertribe. ‘The winsome 
gudeman losing his way among the Cheviot 
Hills, came to a large waste barn, where, seeing 
a light, he entered—encountering Jean Gordon 
the gipsy. She made him give her his purse, 
retaiing only a few shillings as a blind to her 
greedy sons when they returned ; and she apolo- 
gised for and regretted the thefts of which those 
nine sons had been guilty, and which had sent 
her away from Lochside, in gipsy shame at this 
ungipsy-like sin. Then she made him a shake- 
down, and sent him to bed. Presently, her 
gang returned ; and soon a scene of Fee Faw Fum 
in little was enacted, as they found out their 
guest, and asked his name and quality. 

“It’s the winsome gudeman o’ Lochside, 
poor boy,” said Jean; “he’s been at Newcastle 
seeking siller to pay his rent, honest man, but 
deil-be-licket he’s been able to gather in; and 
sae he’s gaun e’en hame wi’ a toom purse and a 
sair heart.” 

“That may be, Jean,” said one, “but we 
maun rip his pouches a bit, and see if it be true 
or no.” 

Which they did, for all that Jean “set up her 
throat ” against such inhospitality. They found 
nothing worth taking; so they made a virtue of 
necessity, and left his few poor bawbees intact ; 
and the next morning Jean guided him safely to 
the high road, gave him back his property 
which she had concealed for security, and would 
not accept a single sixpence for her reward. 
Her nine sons were all hanged on the same da 
at Jedburgh; and she herself, poor old soul, 
was drowned in the Eden, shouting to the last, 
“Charlie yet, Charlie yet.” 

In like manner, Mary Yorkston, another 
gipsy chieftainess, protected Mr. Lindsay, the 
gudeman of Coulter Park, when her tribe had 
begun to plunder him. She also gave back his 
“7 to a favourite farmer of hers, who had 
ost it in the market. Matthew Baillie, who 
was her head man, spreading from twenty to 
thirty purses before the farmer, desired him to 
lift his own. As he did so, Baillie took it from 
his hand, saying, “Hold on; let us count it 
first.” Then, with as much coolness as if he 
was a Lombard-street banker transacting quite 
legitimate business, he counted the contents ; 
when not a farthing was found wanting. “You 
see what it is when honest people meet!” said 
Baillie, with virtuous self-satisfaction, as he re- 
turned the purse to the owner. Another noted 
captain, Will Baillie, of the same tribe, paid a 
widow’s rent and saved her from ruin in quite 
a fine and melodramatic style ; and the very men 
and women, whose “sorning” or masterful beg- 
ging was next door to robbery, would forego 
their own advantage if touched on the point of 
fidelity or gratitude. Charles Graham, one of 
the Lochgellie band, once did a very clever bit 
of dishonest generosity. A woman with a large 
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family, at whose house he had often quartered, 
could not pay her rent. Charlie lent her the 
money out of his own pocket; but when the 
factor was returning home with it in Ais own 
pocket, Charlie robbed him of his gear, then 
went back to the woman and gave her a dis- 
charge in full for the sum just borrowed of 
him. When he was apprehended—for all these 
great men came to very bad and small ends—the 
people gathered about. in wonder to stare at him, 
renowned as he was. “ Let me free, and gie 
me a stick three feet long, and I’ll clear the 
knowe 0’ them !” shouted Charlie, maddened b 
their curiosity. He was an exceedingly ws 
some man, with such small hands and feet that 
both gyves and manacles slipped easily over 
them ; but, in spite of his tricks, he was an im- 
mense favourite with the people, being of that 
darling, dare-devil, generous nature which 
always makes a popular rogue. 

Most of the chiefs were desperate characters, 
and always in the heart of some terrific scuffle 
with the law. There were the Browns and the 
Wilsons, for example, noted horse-stealers if 
nothing worse, and hanged for their crimes 
when the law got too sharp for them. Charles 
Brown, one of the gang, was a man of great 
personal strength, but was run down at last, 
and carried to Perth jail. In the condemned 
cell he managed to slip his irons, and to set fire 
to the straw on which he lay. Surprised at the 
building being on fire, suspecting Brown to 
have been the cause of it, and that he was free 
from his chains, ramping like a lion in his den, 
no one was anxious to face him. At last a 
sergeant of the 42nd volunteered, and went to 
the cell-door, which he unbarred, letting out 
the smoke into the prison. 

“* Who’s there ?” he said. 

“The devil!” vociferated the gipsy, through 
fire and smoke. 

“Tam also the devil and of the black watch,” 
thundered back the intrepid Highlander. 

The tinkler was daunted. The superior 
force of law in the person of the sergeant car- 
ried the day; his irons were refixed, and poor 
Charles Brown remained passive until he left his 
cell for the gallows. 

Peter Young, another gipsy of the same class, 
broke out of many prisons before he was finally 
caged and hanged. He was one of the 
“honourable” gipsies, faithful to his word and 
generous to his friends, and always only just a 
rope’s length in advance of death, which finally 
overtook and tripped him up. Lizzie Brown, by 
some called “Snippy,” was a member of the 
Brown family just spoken of. She was a tall 
stout woman, and had been handsome in her 
day and while her face was complete; but after 
she lost her nose in a battle of the tribes fought 
in Angus, she was not quite so comely. The 
gipsies fought there with highland dirks, and 

oor Lizzie came in for her share of the hard 
nocks and flourishes. In the heat of the 
battle she suddenly put her hand to her face, 
and called out, “But in the middle of the 





surprise or lamentation for the loss. It was all 
in the way of war, and Lizzie Brown, alias 
Snippy, was content to suffer with the rest. 
he perpetual fights among the tribes make 

another feature of gipsy life not over-fascinatin 

to peaceable and honest citizens. The Faas an 

the Baillies and the Shawes and the Browns had 
a “polymachy” at Romanno in 1677, and four 
Shawes were hanged in consequence of the 
murders done there. Charles Brown, one of 
the chief members of the Lochgellie band, was 
killed in a fight at Raploch, near Stirling; there 
was a tremendous foray at the Bridge of Ha- 
wick in 1773, another at Eskdalemoor a few 
days after, to settle the question of supremacy, 
which had not got settled at Hawick; and 
again a “faction fight” at Dumblane, where 
Becky Keith distinguished herself with the aid 
of a flail, and sent off a crowd with “sarks full 
of sair banes.” William Faa, the gipsy king of 
the Yetholm horde, had a grand, almost an 
heroic contest with the “Earl of Hell,” one 
Young, of New Coldstream, in which the king 
was victorious over the earl. Faa had twenty- 
four children, and at each christening appeared 
in his original wedding robes, accompanied by 
twelve young girls as handmaidens to his 
guests. When he died,“ his corpse was escorted 
between Coldstream and Yetholm by above 
three hundred asses.” So that, what with 
faction fights and highway robberies, sorning 
and petty thefts, child-stealing and fire-raising, 
ocket-picking and crafty dishonesty of all 
<inds, the Scottish gipsies were not the most 
delightful neighbours in the world; and it has 
been infinitely to the advantage of society that 
they have become reclaimed and civilised, and are 
only now to be regarded as a mystery and a 
secret, a strange unspoken infusion of foreign 
blood and secret customs, all kept in the dark, 
and known only to the initiated. 

Disguises, as many as there were social cha- 
racters to imitate, helped the gipsy thief on his 
way. As a fine gentleman riding a good horse, 
and rufiled and beringed, the vagabond tinkler 
of the moor and the wayside barn deceived 
many a country “softy,” and was able to lift 
many a well-filled purse, and to learn the goings 
and comings of the well-to-do lairds not travel- 
ling in company or too heavily armed. As 
sailors, as travelling pedlars, as workmen of all 
honest callings to be exercised by the industri- 
ous, they penetrated everywhere, learning family 
secrets, and turning their learning to account, 
earning a penny more or less honest when time 
and the occasion served, while their cleverness 
in craft was as great as their cleverness in dis- 
guise. One Alexander Brown, the worthy men- 
tioned above as the horse-stealer who was 
hanged, saw in a field an ox with a “ rat tail,” 
having lost about three-fourths of that appen- 
dage. Borrowing a tail of the same colour as 
the creature’s, he fastened it to the stump, and 
started off with his prize, shipping at the Queens- 
ferry for the south. Here he was overtaken by 
a servant of the owner, who could not be quite 





mean time, where’s my nose?” without either 


certain of the ox, because of the long tvil; else 
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he was sure enough. He was beginning to ex- 
amine this troublesome tail a little too minutely, 
when the gipsy drew his knife, cut it off above 
the join, drew blood, as of course, and throwing 
the false length into the sea, called out, “ Swear 
to the ox now, you loon!” The servant was 
confounded, and the tinkler went on his way 
with his tailless ox to a convenient market hard 


by. 

‘Bil Marshall, the gipsy chief in Galloway- 
shire, had a passage-at-arms with the Laird of 
Bargally, whom he attacked and robbed, losing 
his cap in the struggle. A respectable farmer, 
passing by soon after, picked up the cap and 
wore it, which, the laird seeing—recognising 
only the head-gear, and confused as to the head 
beneath—he accused him of the assault and 
robbery, and had him brought to trial on the 
charge. It would have gone hard with him 
then, had not the gipsy come to the rescue. 
Putting on the cap in open court, he puzzled 
and confounded still more the poor bewildered 
laird, who could only, as the gipsy said, swear 
to the bonnet what head soever it was on, and 
who therefore lost his cause, both rogue and 
honest man going free by the rogue’s own 
voluntary risk. . 

A slight dash of superstition was mingled 
with Jock Johnstone’s fate. Jock had the mis- 
fortune to kill an old alewife at Lenegate, near 
Dumfries, by knocking her on the head with a 
eae pint stoup ; and next day he was appre- 
1ended and taken to Dumfries jail. He had a 
favourite jackdaw which always accompanied 
him (he was famous for his harem and his jack- 
daw), and when the lords, going on the circuit, 
passed the jail, the trumpeters gave a loud blast ; 
on which the jackdaw fluttered against the iron 
bars of the window, and dropped dead on the 
floor. ‘Lord have mercy on me, for I am 
gone !” said Jock. 

And so it proved. He was tried and con- 
demned ; but he would not walk to the place of 
execution, so they had to carry him by main 
force. He fought and struggled with such tre- 
mendous power, that the executioner, an old 
man, could not turn him off ; and every one else 
refused to touch him. At last a burgh officer 
came forward, and the gipsy was hanged secun- 
dum legem artemque ; but the old people about 
Dumfries used to say that the burgh officer 
never prospered afterwards. 

There are more anecdotes of the same nature 
than can possibly be extracted. Indeed, the 
whole book is one mosaic of anecdotes set into 
a framework of “ philosophy” neither so interest- 
ing nor so reliable as the facts; it being in the 
nature of hobby-riders to gallop their favourites 
to death, and to leave not a rag of housing un- 
touched by their tailoring. And as it is not 
even known how many gipsies, pure, undefiled, 
and confessed, are now living in Great Britain— 
some saying eighteen and others thirty-six 
thousand—we may be excused if we somewhat 
doubt the accuracy of statements which cannot 
be proved nor tested by any modern methods 
known to us ; and if we pause a moment before we 
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subscribe to the “ shepherd kings,” the “mixed 
multitude,” or to the Sudras driven from Hin- 
dustan by the cruelty of Timour, or to the close 
and almost universal interfiltration of the Anglo- 
Saxon by the gipsy blood—unseen, unknown, 
—< Our lady’s maids may be 
gipsies with fair hair and blue eyes, “ chattering 
gipsy” secretly to other “romany managies,” 
likewise cunningly disguised; soldiers and 
sailors may meet other “nawkens” or gipsies 
like themselves in the enemy’s camp, and cry 
“Zincali! zincali!” as at the discovery of a 
brother; it may be that we are all living in a 
society gipsy-haunted and gipsy-riddled—but we 
do not believe it. Nothing is easier than to 
make up a mystery; and Jesuits or gipsies, 
“reds” or spies, it is all one to the mystery- 
monger, provided only he can weave his webs 
with the faintest show of reason. 

The first appearance of the gipsies in Europe 
was in the beginning of the fifteenth century ; 
and the earliest mention made of them is, as 
having been seen in Germany in 1414. They 
did not come to England till 1512, having taken 
nearly a century in passing from the Continent 
to us. They were in Switzerland in 1418, in 
Italy in 1422, and in France and Spain in 1427. 
Giles Hather was the king, and one Calot the 
queen, of the English gipsies in the early days ; 
and they rode through’ the country “on horse- 
back, and .in strange attire, and had a pretty 
train after them.” Their character has been 
always much the same, at all times and in all 
places. Theit, quarrelling, child-stealing, horse- 
stealing, fire-raising—in fact, turbulence and 
lawlessness generally—have marked them wher- 
ever found; and times would be bad for the 
peaceable if ever the gipsy element had the 
upper hand, and the “nawkens” became “ been 
gaugies :’ which, being interpreted, means, if 
many of our geutlemen were gipsies, as Mr. Sim- 
son would have us believe, if so be that his 
theory of indestructible vitality and general inter- 
filtration is true. 





NEMESIS. 


WE were sisters, fortune favour’d, 
Born of noble race; : 

She was fragile, timid, tender, 
With the sweetest face! 


Like a shy half-hidden snowdrop, 
Pure, and pale, and meek ; 

Not the faintest glow of summer 
Resting on her cheek. 


She was guileless, good, and gentle 
I was restless, strong, 

With a fierce ambition burning, 
Goading me along. 


She was like a star at evening, 
Exquisitely bright ; 

I was like a flashing meteor, 
Putting out her light. 

To be fairest, first, and greatest, 
Heart of heart's desire, 

Raged beneath my proud cold bosom 
Like consuming fire. 
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Daring, reckless of the future, 
Conscience, shame, remorse, 
Earth despising, Heaven defying, 

I pursued my course. 


By my guileful arts sure working, 
Treachery, cold deceit, 

Soon I brought my sister’s suitors 
Vanquish'd to my feet : 


Victims but to grace my triumph, 
On their necks to tread; 

What to me was love or rapture? 
I who scorn’d to wed! 


Till at length he came. O! Nature, 
What a skill was thine, 

Out of worthless clay to fashion 
Creature so divine! 


Dower’d with grace and every virtue, 
Noble, gentle, grand, 

All my pulses thrill’d and quiver’d 
When he touch’d my hand. 


O what rage, disdain, and anguish 
In my bosom strove, 

When I knew he loved my sister, 
Answering to her love! 


Sleep forsook my bursting eyeballs, 
Tortures rack’d my brain ; 

Nought remain’d ’twixt death and madness, 
Save his love to gain. 


Then the deadliest powers of evil 
To my call obey’d, 

Envy, hate, and malice, forging 
Slanders for mine aid. 


Demons in my bosom wrestling, 
Scheming night and day ; 

Iron will at length prevailing, 
Iron fate gave way. 


In my bride-robes, at the altar, 
On my finger shone 

Golden circlet that betoken’d 
Me his chosen one. 


While my cup of dizzy transport 
Brimm’d and sparkled o’er, 

Ere I drain’d the draught delirious, 
Death stood at the door. 


Death, to claim my hapless sister; 
Happier she than I! 

Happy when the broken-hearted 
When despair, can die! 


White as lilies, cold as marble, 
In her shroud she lay ; 

Blest oblivion! how I envied 
The unconscious clay! 


Yet my impious soul, unbafiled, 
Stifled nature’s cry ; f 

Bought at such a price, I dared not 
Let the prize go by. 


While earth’s crown of love and glory 
Circled my vain head, 

I must live among the living. 
Let the dead be dead. 


Nothing to my selfish cravings, 
To my matchless pride, 

To my never-resting, fretting 
Fancy, was denied. 





On frem change to change I hurried, 
On from land to land, 

Till at length an arrow struck me 
From an unseen hand. 


Ay, and with an aim so secret, 
Subtle, sure, and dread, 

Scarce I knew the point had touch’d me 
Till the poison spread. 


Then upon my heart and spirits 
Fell an icy weight; 

*Mid the crowds that once adored me 
I stood desolate. 


Evermore a long black shadow 
On my pathway lay ; 
Wheresoe’er I moved, the sunbeams 
Seem’d to slant away. 


Every hand I sought, shrank from me, 
As from touch of death ; 

If I pluck’d a flower, it wither'd, 
Tainted by my breath. 


Through the festive crowds, ungreeted, 
Like the plague I pass’d, 

And with sudden gloom and terror 
Every soul o’ercast. 


Loved no more—and how unlovely ! 
Speak! my soul’s despair! 

Where were now the lips that praised me ? 
Hearts that worshipp’d—where ? 


Ev’n that one, for whose brief favour, 
Fond mad dream of bliss, 

I had plunged, past all forgiveness, 
Into guilt’s abyss— 


When, with bitter cries, I sought him, 
Comfort, help, to crave, 

Even him I found lamenting 
On my sister's grave! 





GENII OF THE RING. 

Tue ring is a prize ring, and the genii are 
or The cabalistic signs and words used 
y the latter; the magical effects produced and 
the rapid changes effected on the human face 
by the weird mysteries they practise ; the strange 
rites observed by them, their laws, penalties, and 
rewards, have always had a painful fascination 
forme. I am pained that I can never hope to 
be affiliated, and fascinated because the fortu- 
nate beings whose attributes I covet are, by 
virtue of their magic, endowed with strange 
strength, skill, and hardihood, and are ap arently 
impervious to blows and shocks which would 
stretch ordinary mortals lifeless on the ground. 
As unlawful magicians they would be worth 
studying, but it is as professors of a more or less 
recognised art we have to consider them now. 
Their hopes and fears, emotions, pleasures, 
sorrows, cares—how far do they differ in these 
from you and me, from the tradesman who sells 
us beef and mutton, from the inventor of a new 
piece of mechanism, from the painters of pic- 
tures and the writers and readers of books? 
Bent upon gauging this, I sought and obtained 
an introduction to the editor of a journal (and let 
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me add, a really upright and honest journal) which 
is known chorea ts English tongue is spoken ; 
a journal whose boast is that it never sleeps ; 
and which, having long survived the generation 
of bucks, and bloods, and Corinthians to whose 
tastes it ministered originally, is still the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the great sporting 
world. Few things have surprised me more 
than the contrast between the newspaper-oflice 
of my imagination and the newspaper-oflice of 
sober fact. Every expectation r Tad formed 
was falsified by results. The printers were not 
slangy; the sober decorum of the boys, mes- 
sengers, and clerks was such that they might 
have been in the service of au evangelical 
magazine; while the gentlemen composing 
the editorial department were the gentle- 
men of society, the gentlemen you meet in 
clubs and drawing-rooms, and, so far as I 
saw, without a fox’s head or a_ horse’s 
hoof amongst them in the way of ornament. 
Had the compositors smacked of the race- 
course, the literary staff been unmistakably fast, 
the publishers loud, and the boys and messengers 
redolent of stable-talk, I should have accepted 
all as the appropriate condition and surround- 
ings of a great sporting organ. Instead of this, 
I was politely welcomed in an establishment 
which is not merely sedately respectable in tone, 
but is one where the kindliness and good feeling 
existing among its members are so obvious 
and marked as to convey the impression of a 
family party in some Utopia where relations 
never quarrel. The constant chronicling of 
prize-fights, the weekly analysis of studs, the 
commenting week after week upon the “ per- 
formances” of horses, ihe “ points” of dogs, and 
the scores at cricket and billiards, have had no 
effect on the demeanour of those deputed to 
discharge these high trusts. Having seen the 
oflices of newspapers celebrated for the strict- 
ness of their principles and the purity of their 
tone, I declare that of The Sleepless Life to 
excel them all in its air of placid respectability 
and genteel quietude. 

This is the room where the editor holds a 
levee every Friday afternoon throughout the 
year. Portraits of the late Mr. Sayers and 
other famous professors adorn one side of it, 
while the great fight at Farnborough, the cele- 
brated trotting mare Vixen—apparently pur- 
sued by a large velocipede—and other interest- 
ing pictures, cover the remaining walls. I soon 
hear a fund of instructive anecdotes concerning 
the professors. The three gentlemen present 
have all been at different times maltreated or 
threatened at their hands. The office of referee 
at great prize-fights has been filled by each of 
them, aa that refined-looking man writing at 
the table in the corner, was beaten until he was 
insensible a few weeks ago. A fight was in 
progress, and he had been appealed to as umpire 
whether a certain blow came within the condi- 
tions laid down by the rules of the ring. The 
backers of the two men, not unnaturally, took 
different views, one party maintaining it was “a 
foul,” and claiming the victory for the man 





struck, the other insisting it was legitimate, 
and that the combat must proceed. Some 
shouting and strong language, amid which the 
second of the man said to have been improper] 
hit appealed to the referee, “ Vosu’t that a foul, 
now, sir?” and almost in the same breath, 
“Qh! it weren’t, weren’t it ?—then take that, 
yer (noun substantive), and ¢hat, and ¢hat!” 
accompanying each “that” with a savage blow 
under the ear, in the region of the heart, and 
upon the head. ‘The referee fell insensible, and 
his physical monitor, Mr. Ross Filer, having 
thus satisfied his Spartan sense of justice, went 
back to his corner with the air of a man who 
had done his duty in spite of opposition. Legal 
redress for the outrage was of course impossible, 
the business of the gathering and the gathering 
itself being alike forbidden by law; but retri- 
bution has, for all that, fallen upon Mr. Filer. 
That energetic zealot unites the business of a 
publican with the pastime of prize-fighting, and 
he has, since his brutal conduct, been declared 
dead to the world of sporting readers. His name 
is properly tabooed by the sporting press, his 
sparring displays and benefits are never chro- 
nicled, and the professors themselves speak of 
him as a blackguard whom there is no redeem- 
ing. So much for Mr. Filer, who had, at a pre- 
vious fight, encouraged another of the gentlemen 
before me, in the impartial discharge of his judi- 
cial functions, by the cheering speech, “If he 
doesn’t do wot’s right (i.e. what it suits the 
pocket of me, Ross Filer, to call right), we'll 
murder him!” <A previous editor of the Sleep- 
less, while acting as judge at a prize-ring, re- 
ceived a blow from a bludgeon, from which he 
never really rallied, and which caused his death. 
His immediate successor has been hitherto more 
fortunate, never having been actually struck, 
though frequently threatened. He pointed out 
a particular corner of the room we were in, be- 
tween the window and the fire, where, by placing 
your back firmly against the wall and seizing 
the poker, you may, always supposing you are a 
good hand at single-stick, protect yourself effec- 
tually against violence. This was no imaginary 
hypothesis. The speaker has had to adopt these 
precautions more than once when conversing 
with the professors, and when the arguments of 
the latter have assumed the shape of clenched 
fists and foul threats. 

While I mastered these suggestive details, 
and learned that several well-known pugilists 
were expected to drop in that afternoon, the 
crowd outside had graduaily increased. The 
small groups outside the two public-houses 
opposite had received numerous additions, and 
had now merged together so as to form a thick 
fringe of frouzy humanity, which covered the 
pavement to right and left, balanced itself un- 
easily on the kerbstone, and at last over- 
flowed on to the roadway. Not a prepossess- 
ing crowd by any means. Irish labourers of 
distinctly bibulous tendencies, who looked list- 
lessly to right and left as if for a new excite- 
ment, and expectorated thoughtiully when a 
prize-fighter passed them; hangers-on of the 
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ring who might be hired for — ape 
at a shilling an hour, and who stood like cab- 
horses on a stand; hangers-on of the pugilists 
who were waiting patiently in the hope that 
stakes would be drawn or deposits made, and 
that eleemosynary stimulants would be the con- 
ditions upon which their services as witnesses 
or friends would be required; dissipated-look- 
ing men whose abstract love for pugilism had 
brought them here to feast their eyes upon the 
heroes of their worship; thieves and card- 
sharpers on the look-out for prey ; and over all 
an indescribable air of worthless, dissolute 
raffishness; such was the mob in waiting out- 
side The Sleepless office. For, two mighty 
combats had been fought in the preceding week ; 
and the principals nn seconds in each were, as 
it was well known, expected to confer with the 
editor, and talk over their future. On the 
previous Monday the Welsh mammoth, O’Bold- 
win, had beaten Augustus Oils, after a pro- 
tracted fight, for one hundred pounds, in which, 
I have since read, the latter was “ defeated but 
not disgraced ;” and on the very day before our 
interview those well-known heroes, Raven and 
Rile, had fought for three hours and a half, for 
four hundred pounds, when, to the intense 
disgust of their backers and admirers, “ both 
men got very weak, and showed symptoms of 
the cold shivers setting in,” so it was agreed to 
draw the stakes, from the physical impossibility 
of either man striking a finishing blow to 
make him winner. These champions and 
their friends were the attractions of the day, 
and a knock at the door announced the 
arrival of the gallant Rile’s second, Mr. 
Black Kicks. This gentleman’s patience had 
been sorely tried by the disappointment of yes- 
terday, and his expressions of disgust at the 
untoward ending of “ wot oughter been a finish 
one way or the other,” were uttered with much 
feeling and sincerity. ‘“ He’d rather ha’ lost 
his money, he would indeed, than ’ave a fight 
end nohow, as yer may say. No, he couldn’t 
say one was more blown than another; they 
wos both blown, and that’s truth. Rile gets 
wonderful slow arter he’s been fightin’ about 
two hours—wonderful slow, indeed ; while 
Raven’s never bin able to finish his man since 
he fought Cuss, and is, besides, allers on the 
slip, which ain’t what Mr. Kicks calls fightin’ 
—it ain’t indeed.” Kicks is a bullet-headed 
black-browed young fellow, whose civility to the 
editor reminded one somehow of veneer. A 
few more genial remarks on the sport of the 
day before, and he retires, after handing in a 
slip of written paper, which is carefully filed. 
To him succeeds a podgy pale-faced man of 
middle age, who can scarcely speak from cold, 
and whose words hiss out like steam from a tea- 
kettle. This is the veteran Tommy Stalker, 
of whom I hear that his fighting weight twenty 
years ago was nine stone four pounds, and 
whose arm—a great point this—now measures 
fifteen inches round. Stalker’s errand is pacific, 
and his round full-moon face smiling. “ It is a 
little benefit l’m thinkin’ of takin’, and if you’d 





be kind enough to give me a word in to-morrow’s 
paper, I thought you might like to see this.” 
“Tus” is a flaming red bill of the Fitzroy 
Music Hall, and sets forth the allure- 
ments of Stalker’s night. The hero himself 
will, by particular desire, give his celebrated 
Grecian delineations—and very curious must 
that corpulent figure look in a skin-tight dress. 
The term “Grecian” has liberal interpretation 
at Stalker’s hands, for the delineations range 
from Hercules and the Nemzan Lion, to Romu- 
lus and Remus. 

Long before I have settled how this “ well- 
known scientific fighter” contrives to represent 
twins in his own fat person—a problem I have 
yet to solve—he retires with many smiles, and is 
succeeded by Rat Bangem, affectionately spoken 
of as “ould Rat,” and Beau Cuss. Bangem, a 
well-worn veteran, who is almost without front 
teeth, and whose chief peculiarity is that he 
always seems to be talking with his mouth full, 
wears a tasteful breast-pin, in which the per- 
sonal pronoun “My” in large letters of gold 
surmounts a counterfeit human eye, and so 
symbolises its owner’s acuteness.. He is a civil- 
spoken fellow, who has retired from the ring, 
and now keeps a well-known tavern. Cuss is a 
candidate for the championship of England, 
being pledged to fight Zebedee Spice next 
May, for two hundred pounds and the belt. 
Both Rat and he are very full of the contest 
of last Monday. O’Boldwin was_ originally 
a pupil of Bangem’s, who picked him up in 
the streets, and, fascinated by his size and 
promise, gave him the rudiments of his fistic 
education. Another publican and ex-pugilist, 
David Garden, was O’Boldwin’s second at the 
fight he won last Monday ; but Bangem does 
not mind this, and talks with great feeling of old 
times, before O’ Boldwin was anything but physi- 
cally great. Cussis a dark-complexioned man of 
middle height, and apparently of immense 
strength. A deep Be | chest, which seems 
almost bursting through the rough-nappe.t 
black cutaway coat and waistcoat buttoned over 
it, a short neck, lips which move, when their 
owner speaks or laughs, so as to show their 
inner half, and to thus intensify the animal ex- 
pression of the face, a hand and arm which look 
fit to fell a bullock, and sturdy legs, which seem 
as if a bullock’s strength could not shake 
them, make Cuss a formidable competitor for 
the honours of the ring. His conversation is 
rather saturnine than animated, and turns chiefly 
upon the amount of deposit-money he and Spice 
have yet to pay. I gather that whereas five 
pounds were now paid by each man every Friday, 
the time approaches when the weekly instalment 
must be doubled. Of the drawn battle yesterday 
between Raven and Rile, it is Mr. Cuss’s opinion 
“both men had a chance to win;” while his 
contempt for a combatant who admitted after 
a battle that he wasn’t “so much hurt as he 
thought he was,” is too deep for words, and 
finds vent inexpectoration. The point is mooted 
whether, in the event of Cuss winning the belt, 
he will be able to keep it afterwards, against 
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O’Boldwin the redoubtable; whereupon the 
face of Cuss assumes as doggedly savage an 
expression as it has been my lot to see, and 
his resolution finds words in “He won’t get 
it without fighting for it, that’s all J’ve got to 
say. 

‘The fates were propitious, for Cuss and old 
Davie had scarcely left the room when the former’s 
opponent in the coming fight, the great Zeb Spice, 
whose “science” is a proverb, came in. He 
looked clean, smart, and prosperous, was fault- 
lessly attired as a sporting gentleman, smiled 
benignly but knowingly at me, much as if we 
shared between us the secrets of the ring, and 
then gracefully presented the editor with a couple 
of portraits of himself. A much more agreeable 
specimen of humanity than the savage-looking 
Cuss, Mr. Spice- verges on dandyism in his ap- 
parel and ornaments. His magnificent chest 
and limbs were clothed in garments befitting the 
daily associate of the rank and fashion of Pud- 
dlepool, his breast-pin, ring, watch-chain, and 
silver-mounted switch, were massive and costly, 
his voice was persuasive, and his manner in- 
gratiating. It pleased me to hear him say that 
after May he would fight no more, but limit his 
attention to the great Puddlepool gymnasium 
he is said to rule so well. I learn with breath- 
less interest, though, that he has “a big ’un in 
training, who'll be quite clever enough for 
O’Boldwin,” and infer that Spice’s heart is, after 
all, in the ring he promises to leave. 

Tommy Scotch, a respectable-looking middle- 
aged man, formerly, I hear, a well-known fighter 
at eight stone five—I like exactitude—has a 
boy he wishes to put to school, and, after the 
usual knock at the door, comes up to the desk to 
consult with, and receive encouragement and 
advice from, the editor. Beattie is about to take 
a benefit, and hands in the particulars, which are 
duly filed and published. Wolloper and friend 
are uneasy as to the day fixed for their fighting, 
and request another look at “the articles.” 
Bloss brings in the news that a second bobby’s 
been sent to watch the crowd outside ;—there 
was a fight there of seven rounds without inter- 
ruption a fortnight before. Benny Bailey thinks 
he won’t be “fit” in time for his mill; and 
George Fibbins asks for the return of the two 

ounds deposit-money he left here some time 

ack, “which ain’t never been covered yet.” 

All these people, and many others who enter 
in rapid succession, are prize-fighters, or their 
tutors, disciples, and abettors, and every arrange- 
ment is made upon the purest business prin- 
ciples and in the most systematic way. The 
deposit receipt is produced, examined, and en- 
dorsed by the editor, and Fibbins walks down 
to the cashier’s department much as a man 
would do who was transferring his savings, or 
drawing the interest due to him from some 
provident bank. 

To him succeeds Mr. Jennett, “ Farmer 
Jennett,” the well-known bookmaker, of the 
great Guelph betting-club, who is interested in 
the monument about to be erected to the memory 


of the late Mr. Sayers, and who, I take the 





liberty of remarking, is as clean and wholesome 
looking a little gentleman as the most fastidious 
could desire. A shrewd bright eye and pleasant 
smile, a hard and rather driedup face, quick 
decided movements of hands and arms, anda 
neat assortment of jewellery, including a very 
horsy breast-pin, are the points in Farmer 
Jennett’s appearance I remember best. He was 
Mr. Sayers’s principal backer as well as one of 
his most influential and trustworthy friends; and 
he is now his executor and the guardian of his 
memory. The Farmer is disappointed at 
not seeing the design for the monument, 
but is gratified to hear that it will be 
completed in about nine months, and that 
it is to consist of a mausoleum with closed 
doors, guarded by Mr. Sayers’s mastiff, in white 
marble, and adorned by a medallion portrait of 
Mr. Sayers outside. Should the sculptor want an - 
advance, Mr. Jennett is ready for him; should 
the editor wish to see the farmer at any 
time, a line to the Guelph will be his best plan, 
for “ being so much out of town when racing’s 
on, I ain’t always good to find in London.” 
Enter here, hoarse and toothless, Bill Kind, of 
Westminster, who is fifty-two years of age, and 
is engaged to fight another man as old as him- 
self. Mr. Kind looks older than he is, and 
hands in the announcement of the public-house 
benefit he proposes to take before going into 
training, with an agreeable growl, such as one 
might look for from an amiable wild beast. 
“Honly thirty shillings a side stated in 
last Saturday’s Sleepless, which it oughter be 
twopundten,” refers to the amount of the 
wot instalment paid by each combatant. 
And Mr. Kind departs gladdened by the pro- 
— that this important matter shall be set 
right. 

“Another knock at the much-suffering door, 
and a tall young fellow, with heavy bloodshot 
eyes, swollen discoloured cheeks, and a good- 
tempered sheepish expression on his vacuous 
face, comes in. This is Augustus Oils, “the 
defeated but not disgraced” of Monday. The 
sympathetic greeting, “ He’s too big for you, 
Gus!” was evidently appreciated by the van- 
quished man, who fumbled nervously at his cap, 
and, though he smiled and laughed when speak- 
ing of his defeat, was evidently mortified, dis- 
comfited, and out of spirits. The repetition of, 
“Tt only shows, sir, wot a bad judge Willy 
Sands must be, who told me I could beat him,” 
seemed to afford some meagre comfort ; but the 
“ He’s too big for any one, that’s my belief,’ 
came out with marked sincerity ; and poor Oils 
retired, after thanking all present for their 
kindness. Having brought his poor battered 
carcase to be seen, he was grateful not to be 
twitted on its having suffered in vain. He was 
accompanied by a very funny old man, whose 
eyes seemed staring in astonishment at their 
owner being still alive. Trainer, valet, hanger- 
on, or backer—it was not quite clear in which of 
these capacities he figured, or why he figured 
here at all. Mournfully despondent when insist- 
ing that the condition of Oils was perfect on the 
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day of fighting, he became timid and nervous 
when mention was made of the compensation- 
benefit to be announced in to-morrow’s Sleep- 
less. “ Let us ’ave no names mentioned as 
backing Gus, or bringing him to fight—a old 
friend of Field’s, that’s all.” This speech, given 
with the air of a detected conspirator, was re- 
peated mechanically and at short intervals during 
the stay of himself and Oils. Nay, five minutes 
after they had left, the door reopened, and the 
orominent eyes and queer figure-head face again 
looked timorously in, and, us a parting shot, 
whispered mysteriously : ‘‘ No names mentioned, 
if you please’—and then pointing with thumb 
to waistcoat, with the air of a man making a 
startling and perfectly novel admission—“an 
old friend of Field’s, that’s all.’ When this 
elderly nuisance has retired finally, I ask whe- 
ther Oils had his front teeth knocked out last 
Monday, or in previous conflicts, and, much to 
my surprise, receive “Stomach” for answer. 
The curious point of this reply, and of its effect, 
is, that it seems to be made, and is cer- 
tainly received, under a certain sense of in- 
jury. That poor Oils should lose his teeth from 
natural causes, instead of having them knocked 
down his throat, seems a violation of the fitness 
of things, and an irregularity on the part of Oils to 
be condemned. So, when I hear that the “clever 
lad,” young Walloper, who is engaged to fight 
another “clever lad” for five pounds a side, and 
who has heard that Spice and Cuss “as changed 
their day of fightin’’”—when I hear that his 
false eye is due to an accident instead of to the 
prize-ring, I cannot help feeling that Walloper 
is to blame. 

The victorious Welsh mammoth, O’Boldwin, 
comes in jubilant, attended by his friend and 
second Davie Garden, whose hostelry is his 
head-quarters, and as such is regularly advertised 
as the champion’s home. The mammoth has a 
grievance. He is described in the papers as 
O’Boldwin, and as six feet seven inches high ; 
whereas he “ never ’ad a Ho to his name, and 
six foot five anda ’arf is the most he hever 
stood.” Rectification is promised, and the 
mammoth is appeased. I look respectfully at 
the hands which have made the cheeks of Oils 
to be like over-ripe pears, and the eyes of Oils 
to be as if set in beetroot; and. I find them 
large, bony, and not over-clean. I glance at 
the feet which have “toed the scratch” so re- 
cently and triumphantly, and I see that they 
are of a size proportionate to the mammoth’s 
height. ‘ Mind you don’t knock your head,” 
was a necessary warning as he stooped to enter 
the doorway; and the “ Don’t understand any- 
thing about it, sir,” in reply to a question as to 
his alleged leaning to Fenianism, sums up to a 
nicety my estimate of his character. Not un- 
derstanding anything about it, would, I imagine, 
but too accurately express poor Boldwin’s 
ideas of the world outside the prize-ring. Like 
his late opponent, he seemed the personification 
ef good temper; and if it were respectful to so 
describe the heroes of a protracted battle, 1 
should say they were a couple of overgrown 
school-boys, each of whom is as wax in the 





hands of associates and leaders craftier than 
themselves. The red-faced publican old Davie 
Garden is in great force, for as the osten- 
sible backer and trainer of Boldwin — I 
drop the “Ho,” as requested—he has made 
money and reaped honour from the victory. 
Full of cheery suggestions for the future, 
and successive triumphs for his man, the alloy 
inseparable from earthly happiness appears in 
the profoundly sad reflection: “You see, you 
can’t fight everybody!” which chastens his 
otherwise exuberant joyousness. That Spice 
has “a dark big ’un” down at Puddlepool, who 
might do for Boldwin ; that Turpin might fight 
agin if we tempted him with a hoffer; that 
Pike Badun wants to fight the Mammoth; and 
that a jint benefit for ’im and Oils will be 
shortly given in the hopen, so As to keep off the 
East-enders, are the heads of Mr. Garden’s 
discourse: who throughout the interview gives 
one the impression of a man on consummately 
good terms with himself and his little world. 

The next visitor, Raven, bore a striking con- 
trast to Boldwin; for while the latter’s face had 
scarcely a scratch upon it, the former was 
plastered and patched, and had the disappoint- 
ment of going home that night to Warwickham 
without having settled the supremacy with his 
rival, Rile. “I have very good flesh, sir, very 
good indeed !” was his modest acknowledgment 
of the compliments paid to the fewness of his 
scars. For though, to my uninitiated gaze, a 
monster cavity over the right eye, seamed and 
swollen cheeks, and divers strips of white 
plaister over and about a face which looks pallid 
from loss of blood, present a shocking spectacle 
enough, they are but slight indications, if the 
battered condition of the man at the fight of the 
day before, be remembered. Cob Rivers and a 
sharp business-looking man, who was one of 
Raven’s backers, accompany the latter now, and 
an order is given for the money staked to be 
given up. Rile had drawn his, before my arrival ; 
and a terrible rumour reached the editor’s room 
soon after, that he was in the hands of “the 
Philistines,” and had been accompanied to the 
bank where the cheque from the Sleepless 
office would be cashed by two light-hearted 
gentlemen, who are fond of card-playing, and re- 
nowned for their good fortune. Cob looks half 
Jew, half mulatto, and is fashionably dressed in 
a long black surtout, an obtrusive bright green 
scarf covering his chest. The backer, the fighter, 
aud he, chat pleasantly about Raven, “ first 
taking a little rest,” and then challenging some 
scien fm person unnamed, who has publicly 
vaunted his superiority. A short talk as to the 
— of the other backers following the 
iberal example of the one present, and giving 
Raven the money they staked on him; and the 
trio depart. 

I thank the editor of the Sleepless for the 
privilege so courteously accorded me, and take 
my leave. Pondering upon what I have seen 
and heard, I pass absently into the street, 
still filled with raffish loungers, and am only 
roused from a painful reverie by having a 
dirty finger thrust in my face, while its owner 
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asseverates with many oaths as he points me out 
for the admiration of his fellows: “Tell yer he’s 
the cove as found the money for Davie Garden 
to back Boldwin with, and he’s just come out 0’ 
the Life office, vere he’s bin a droring the 
stakes.” 





ATOMS. 





We would be as gods, knowing all things ; 
and the child is father to the man. The boy 
breaks up his most ingenious toys, to surprise 
the secrets hidden within; the man dissects, 
analyses, probes all nature, to discover the 
ultimate qualities and causes of everything. 
It is quite an error to suppose that curiosity 1s 
a passion to which the fair sex is peculiarly 
propense. ‘Tell either man or boy that there is 
a thing he cannot do, a place he cannot visit, 
a fact he cannot ascertain, and no rest is his 
until he has effected the thing, reached the 
spot, tested the circumstance. From what else 
should arise the strong attraction which the 
transmutation of metals, the top of Mount 
Cervin, the constitution of matter, exercises 
on multitudes ? 

Respecting the latter subject of inquiry, 
modern science has drawn up for itself a creed 
which is almost as precise as a treatise on 
arithmetic. Whether future philosophers will 
modify those notions, it remains for a future 
period to show. There seems at present every 
probability that we have really hit upon the truth. 

Matter is known to us under three forms: 
solid, liquid, and gaseous. The ethereal modifi- 
cation of matter (the attenuated ether which 
fills the interplanetary and intersidereal spaces) 
we do not ‘now, but only infer, suppose, and 
guess at. But, as Professor Tyndall quietly 
observes, there is no more difficulty in con- 
ceiving this ether, as it is called, which fills 
space, than in imagining all space filled with jelly. 

All matter, of whatever form, is believed to 
be made up of atoms. Gases, we can easily 
conceive to consist of independent particles 


which repel each other ; liquids, to be made up | 


of minute molecules, behaving, when poured 
out, like grains of wheat or sand, still held 
together by a slight attraction; but there is 
much greater difficulty in granting solid bodies 
to be collections, groups, or aggregates, of atoms 
not in actual contact with each other. 

Solid bodies especially, therefore, have long 
puzzled people who have considered them with 
careful attention. They expand, and they con- 
tract. How? It must be by the expansion 
and contraction of their constituent parts. But 
what are their constituent parts? They cannot 
be anything else than atoms of inconceivable 
littleness. According to many philosophers, 
group atoms together, and you have a molecule ; 
but, m common parlance, atoms and molecules 
may be regarded as synonymous. Combine 
molecules in sufficient quantity, and you pro- 
duce a particle—a portion of matter, of form 
and size appreciable by the human eye. 

Matter is similar in its nature, throughout 
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the moon, as has been conjectured. 





the solar system at least. Spectral analysis has 
shown that minerals, found on earth, are also 
contained in the sun and the planets, not to 
mention diverse and sundry fixed stars. The 
same fact is proved by the examination of 
bolides, or shooting stars. 

A bolide is a planet in miniature: a small 
mass of matter, revolving round the sun in a 
longer or shorter elliptical orbit, obeying the 
same laws and governed by the same forces as 
the greater planets. Now, suppose the orbit 
described by a bolide to cross the orbit of the 
earth, exactly as one road crosses another, and, 
moreover, that the two travellers reach the 
point of junction or crossing at the very same 
time. A collision is the inevitable consequence. 
The bolide, which, in respect to size, is no more 
than a pebble thrown against a railway train, 
will strike the earth without her inhabitants 
experiencing, generally, the slightest shock. 
If individuals happen to be hit, the case will 
be different. If the earth arrive there a little 
before or after the bolide, but at a relatively 
trifling distance, she will attract it, cause it to 

wit its own orbit, dragging it after her, an 
obedient slave, to revolve around her until it 
falls to her surface. Or, it may happen that the 
bolide may pass too far away for the earth to 
drag it into _ clutches, and yet near enough 
to make it swerve from its course. It may even 
enter our atmosphere, and yet make its escape. 
But, in the case of its entering the atmosphere, 
its friction against the air will cause it to be- 
come luminous and hot, perhaps determining an 
explosion. Such are the meteors whose appear- 
ance at enormous heights our newspapers record 
from time to time. 

Be it remarked that bolides are true planets, 
and not projectiles shot out from mountains in 
A pro- 
jectile coming from the moon would reach the 


| earth with a velocity of about seven miles per 


second. But the most sluggish bolide travels 
at the rate of nearly nineteen miles per second, 
fast-goers doing their six-and-thirty miles in 
the same short space of time. None of the in- 
ferior planets travel so rapidly as that. Mer- 
cury, the swiftest of them all, gets over only 
thirty miles per second. Mr. Tyndall states 
that this enormous speed is certainly competent 
to produce the effects ascribed to it. 

hen a bolide, then, glances sufficiently close 
to our earth, to pass through our atmosphere, 
the resulting friction makes its surface red hot, 
and so renders it visible to us. The sudden rise 
of temperature modifies its structure. The un- 
equal expansion causes it to explode with a 
report which is audible. If the entire mass 
does not burst, it at least throws off splin- 
ters and fragments. The effect is the same 
as that produced by pouring boiling water upon 
glass. The fragments, falling to the ground, 
are aérolites. It is needless here to cite in- 
stances of their falling. They are of universal 
notoriety. Aérolites have no new substance to 
offer us. If the earth, therefore, be made up of 
atoms, we may conclude that the universe is 
made up of atoms. 
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In imagining the ultimate composition of a 
solid body, we have to reconcile two apparently 
contradictory conditions. It is an assemblage 
of atoms which do not touch each other—for we 
are obliged to admit intermolecular spaces—and 
yet those atoms are held together in clusters by 
so strong a force of cohesion as to give to the 
whole the qualities of a solid. This would be 
the case even with a solid undergoing no change 
of size or internal constitution. But solids do 
change, under pressure, impact, heat, and cold. 
Their constituent atoms are, consequently, zot 
at rest. Mr. Grove tells us: “ Of absolute rest 
Nature gives us no evidence. All matter, as 
far as we can ascertain, is ever in movement, 
not merely in masses, as with the planetary 
spheres, but also molecularly, or throughout its 
most intimate structure. Thus, every alteration 
of temperature produces a molecular change 
throughout the whole substance heated or 
cooled. Slow chemical or electrical actions, 
actions of light or invisible radiant forces, are 
always at play; so that, as a fact, we cannot 
predicate of afty portion of matter that it is ab- 
solutely at rest.” 

The atoms, therefore, of which solid bodies 
consist, are supposed to vibrate, to oscillate, or, 
better, to revolve, like the planets, in more or 
less eccentric orbits. Suppose a solid body to 
be represented by a swarm of gnats dancing in 
the sunshine. Each gnat, or atom, dances up 
and down, at a certain distance from each other 
goat, within a given limited space. The path of 
the dance is not a mere straight line, but a ver- 
tical oval—a true orbit. Suppose, then, that in 
consequence of greater sun feat, the gnats be- 
come more active, and extend each its respec- 
tive sweep of flight. The swarm, or solid body, 
as a whole, expands. If, from a chill or the 
shadow of a cloud, the insect’s individual range 
is less extensive, the crowd of gnats is neces- 
sarily denser, and the swarm, in its integrity, 
contracts. 

Tyndall takes for his illustration a bullet re- 
volving at the end of a spiral spring. He had 
spoken of the vibration of the molecules of a 
solid as causing its expansion; but he remarks 
that, by some, the molecules have been thought 
to revolve round each other; and the communi- 





case of solid bodies, you must conceive a power 
of vibration, within certain limits, to be possessed 
by the molecules. You must suppose them 
oscillating to and fro; the greater the amount 
of heat we impart to the body, the more rapid 
will be the molecular vibration, and the wider 
the amplitude of atomic oscillations. 

It is held that all matter differs only in the 
grouping of its elements—in the juxta-position 
of its molecules. That juxta-position depends on 
the temperature, and the speed with which 
changes of temperature have taken place. The 
mode and manner of those changes are so many 
causes of the transformation of matter—so many 
origins of divers substances. It is maintained 
that, in the actual state of science, bodies differ 
only by the clustering of their atoms, exactly as 
the constellations of the sky differ through the 
arrangement of their stars. 

Take a bird’s-eye view, from the car of a 
balloon, of four or five towns, at a considerable 
altitude. They will differ but very slightly in 
aspect; they are simply towns. From a point 
of view nearer to the earth, their distinctive 
characters will be visible ; showing themselves 
in the disposition of the houses, the topography 
of the streets, and the distribution of the public 
walks. Such is the case with a mineral or any 
other substance whatever. Accordingly, as 
natural forces have laid out, on this or that 
plan, the walks, streets, and houses, of our little 
molecular cities, they strike you with a different 
impression. The one depends on the will of 
the architect, the other on the action of the 
predominant force. 

Wax, for instance, is cited by our great lec- 
turer as expanding, in passing from the solid to 
the liquid state. To assume the liquid form, its 
particles must be pushed more widely apart— 
a certain play between them being necessary to 
the condition of liquidity. Ice, on the contrary, 
on liquifying, contracts. In the arrangement of 
its atoms to form a solid, more room is required 
than those atoms need in the scltieuing traci 
state. No doubt this is due to crystalline ar- 
rangement. The attracting poles of the molecules 
are so situated, that, when the crystallising force 
comes into play, the molecules unite, so as to 
leave larger interatomic spaces in the mass. 


cation of heat, by augmenting their centrifugal We may suppose them to attach themselves by 
force, was supposed to push them more widely | their corners ; and, in turning corner to corner, 


asunder. So he twirls the weight, at the end of | to cause a recession of the atomic centres. 
It tends to fly away; all events, their centres retreat from each other 


the spring, in the air. 


At 


the spring stretches to acertain extent; and, as | when solidification sets in. 


the speed of revolution is augmented, the spring | 


The atoms of bodies must be regarded as all 


stretches still more, the distance between his | but infinitely small; the necessary consequence 
hand and the weight being thus increased. The | of which, is, that they must be all but infinitely 
spring rudely figures the force of cohesion, while | numerous. A learned Frenchman, Monsieur 
the ball represents an atom under the influence | A. Gaudin, calculator at the Bureau des Lon- 


of heat. 

The intellect, he truly says, knows no differ- 
ence between great and small. It is just as 
easy, as an intellectual act, to picture a vibrating 
or revolving atom as to picture a vibrating or 
revolving cannon-ball. 
ever, are executed within limits too minute, and 


gitudes, has lately estimated, by a very inge- 
nious process, the distances which separate 


| molecules and their component atoms, and their 


number. The result he obtains is, that, if you 
set about counting the atoms contained in a 


hese motions, how- | little cube of solid matter two millimetres high 


—that is, about the size of a pin’s-head—and 








the moving particles are too small, to be visible. | that you counted @ dillion of them per second, it 
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thousand years to complete the task! Conse- 
quently, although the increase of the diameter 
of a revolving atom’s orbit by the communica- 
tion of heat, is insensible, the sum of an 
almost infinite number of increased orbits be- 
comes perfectly sensible. 

Comparing the infinitely small with the in- 
finitely great, it is held that a body, of what 
kind soever, represents in miniature, and very 
exactly, an astronomical system, like those 
which, weather permitting, we behold every 
night in the firmament. 

Astronomers are perfectly aware that the 
earth is only a molecule amidst the innumerable 
stars which constitute the Milky Way. Buta 
body, never mind what—take wood, gold, or 
diamond, to have a clear idea—is nothing more 
than a heap of molecular constellations diversely 
grouped. From the extreme of vastness to the 
extreme of minuteness, the analysis holds good 
throughout. Although our eye is not framed 
to perceive in all their details these infinitely 
small stars and systems of stars, other creatures, 
as for example insects, whose vision is differently 
constituted to ours, may possibly—although not 
probably—be able to see some of them. 

One thing, however, appears certain; if we 
could construct a microscope of sufficient power, 
we should be able, by the help of such an in- 
strument, to resolve the molecular constellations 
of every little terrestrial milky way, exactly as 
our first-rate telescopes resolve the celestial 
nebule and separate double and triple stars. It 
is a mere question of visual power. Were our 
sight sufficiently penetrating, we should be- 
hold what now appear mere confused heaps 
of matter, arranged in groups of admirable sym- 
metry. Bodies would appear honeycombed in 
all directions. Daylight would stream through 
vast interstices, as it does between the columns 
of a temple or the tree-trunks of a forest. Nay, 
we should see immense empty spaces, like those 
which intervene between the planets. 

From distance to distance, too, we should 
perceive clusters of stars in harmonious order, 
each surrounded by its own proper atmosphere ; 
and—still more astounding spectacle !—every 
one of those little molecular stars would be 
found revolving with giddy rapidity in more or 
less elongated ovals, exactly like the great stars 
of heaven; while by increasing the power of 
our instrument, we should discover around each 
principal star, minor stars—satellites resembling 
our moon—accomplishing their revolutions 
swiftly and regularly. This view of the consti- 
tution of matter is aptly described by M. de 
Parville as molecular astronomy, maintaining 
even that astronomy, without our suspecting it, 
is dependent on mineralogy; and that whenever 
we shall have discovered the laws which govern 
the groupings and the movements of the in- 
finitely small, astronomers will have only to 
follow in our track. But who, a hundred years 
ago, could dare to imagine that the infinitely 
small was so infinitely great? What is now be- 
lieved to be the nearest guess at thetruth, appears, 
at first sight, to be the dream of a madman. 

Those who love to indulge in paradox now 





state that their theory is very simple. For 
them, the solar system is a solid particle, homo- 
geneous. The planets composing it are mole- 
cules which virtually crowd each other, touch, 
and adhere. The space between them is no 
more than the interval which separates the 
atoms of the compactest metal—silver, iron, or 
platina! Distance, therefore, it is argued, is an 
empty word; distance, in fact, does not exist. 
Nevertheless, a man may convince himself that 
distance, for him, is o¢ an empty word, by 
jumping out of a first-floor window. 

The wonder is that these molecular motions, 
so rapid as to escape human observation, are yet 
able to impress human senses, to give us pain 
or pleasure, to help us to live, or to cause us to 
die. And unseizable as atoms are, they can, 
nevertheless, be counted and weighed. Chemists 
have determined the relative weights of the 
atoms of different substances. Calling the 
weight of a hydrogen atom, one, the weight of 
an oxygen atom is sixteen. Hence, to make up 
a pound-weight of hydrogen, sixteen times the 
number of atoms contained in a pound of oxygen 
would be necessary. 

What a strange result of the study of atoms! 
Heat and light, whose origin was inscrutable 
or attributed to some mysterious hypothe- 
tical fluid, are now traced to their causes. 
The reader has already been informed that the 
heat of the sun is attributed to the collision 
he sustains from a never-ceasing shower of 
meteors.* The heat of terrestrial fire is simi- 
larly produced. All cases of combustion, 
Tyndall tells us, are to be ascribed to the col- 
lision of atoms which have been urged together 
by their mutual -attractions. It is to the 
dubing together of the oxygen of the air and 
the constituents of our gas and candles, that 
the light and heat of our flames are due. It is 
the impact of the atoms of oxygen against the 
atoms of sulphur, which produces the heat and 
flame observed when sulphur is burned in 
oxygen or in air. To the collision of the same 
atoms against phosphorus, are due the intense 
heat and dazzling light which result from the 
combustion of phosphorus in oxygen gas. 
Whether atoms are concerned, or suns and 
planets, the theory is equally applicable and true. 

When interatomic movements occur under 
given conditions of mass and velocity, they 
make an impression on the eye. Their undu- 
lations, communicated from one to the other, 
strike the retina, and in turn set vibrating the 
atoms of which it is composed. We see; we 
receive the impression of light. And accord- 
ingly as the vibrations occur with certain pro- 
portional rapidities, they give us the sense of 
blue, yellow, red, and the other visil/e tints of 
the rainbow—because there are certainly other 
tints which are not visible to the human eye, 
exactly as there are sounds not audible to the 
human ear. Atoms and their motions are 
therefore the physical cause of colour. Won- 
derful as it must appear, the length of the 
waves both of sound and light, and the number 





* See volume xiii., p. 537. 
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of shocks which they respectively impart to the 
ear and eye, have been strictly determined. ‘The 
number of waves of red light which enter the 
eye in a single second is 474,439,680,000,000. 
To produce the impression of red in the brain, 
the retina must be hit at this almost incredible 
rate. To produce the impression of violet, a 
still greater number of impulses is necessary, 
amounting to six hundred and ninety-nine mil- 
lions of millions per second. bs 

Thus a thing, an entity, several billions of 
which can be contained within the point of a 
needle, is able to give the cattle disease, hydro- 
phobia, or the plague; or to gratify you with 
the perfume of a rose, the flavour of a peach, 
the warmth of sunshine, the delights of music. 
Are atoms, then, to be despised and disregarded, 
being components of ourselves and of everything 
around us ? ; 

Despised! Their force is gigantic, irre- 
sistible—rending iron, riving rocks, upheaving 
mountains, and, if fally set in action, consuming 
the world with fervent heat. 





INHUMANE HUMANITY. 





Wit the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals be good enough to look 
after the Royal Inhumane Society? I make 
the request on behalf of the dogs, the cats, the 
guinea-pigs, and the rabbits, who have a very 
serious charge to bring against the society. 
But, before stating the case of these much-in- 
animals, I will allow the society the privi- 
ege of saying everything that it can in its 
own favour. 

It claims to be born of respectable parents, 
to have been repeatedly recommended by the 
nobility and the clergy, and to be actuated by 
the purest motives and the best intentions. In 
its ninety-first annual report of itself, the Royal 
Inhumane Society states that no serious inves- 
tigation of the subject of suspended animation 
took place until the middle of the last century. 
At that period, the penetrating genius of Dr. 
J. Fothergill led him to perceive the fallacy 
and dubiousness of the received criteria of dis- 
solution, and in a paper which he addressed to 
the Royal Society, he maintained, as the result 
of his inquiries, the possibility of saving many 
lives without risking anything. This theory 
was subsequently put to the test of practice b 
M. Reaumer. That gentleman, having succeede 
in several attempts at resuscitation in Switzer- 
land in the year 1767, transmitted reports of 
his cases to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
Soon after this, a society for the recovery of the 
apparently drowned, was instituted at Amster- 
dam, me | as if by a simultaneous movement, 
several similar associations were formed in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. The Transactions of the 
Dutch Society were translated into English in 
1773, by Dr. Cogan, for the purpose of con- 
vincing the people of this country—who were 
rather slow to believe—of the practicability of 
resuscitating persons apparently drowned. The 
work fell into the hands of Dr. Hawes, and that 





gentleman, moved by its suggestions, formed 
himself into a Humane Society. With the pur- 
“ee of demonstrating the theory of the little 
ook with which he was so much taken, Dr. 
Hawes publicly offered rewards to persons, who, 
between London and Westminster Bridges, 
should, within a certain period from the occur- 
rence of an accident, rescue the bodies of 
drowned persons and bring them to places ap- 
ointed on shore. At these places the good 
octor, at his own expense, made experiments 
upon many bodies, and in severa! seemingly 
hopeless cases succeeded in restoring anima- 
tion. During a whole year, Dr. Hawes gave 
his services gratuitously, and paid all rewards 
out of his own pocket. At the end of that 
time Dr. Cogan proposed a society, and forth- 
with a society was formed. It consisted at first 
of thirty-two members, and one of those mem- 
bers was no less a person than Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

There is magic in the very name. We pause 
here in our dry history to have a bright vision 
of the big-hearted, tender-souled, gentle Oliver 
rushing headlong into the scheme and subscrib- 
ing his last guinea on the spot. How his face 
would glow with enthusiasm! The very sug- 
gestion of such a heaven-born mission call 
work a miracle upon his halting tongue, and let 
it loose to the heart’s true eloquence. He had 
the knowledge to understand as well as the 
heart to feel for the sufferings of the “ poor 
unfoytunates,” who rashly sought, or by some 
mischance found, a cold meeting with death in 
the waters of the Thames. Perchance, durin: 
his practice in Southwark, he had been called 
in to some poor creature when it was too late; 
or he might have been conscious of a life that 
had slipped through his fingers for want of skill 
on his part. We may be sure it was from 
the tenderest and most humane motives that 
Oliver Goldsmith joined that society. Could he 
ever have dreamt, even in his surgical philo- 
sophy, of the inhumanities which are now prac- 
tised in the name of humanity ? 

For two years after its formation the little 
association did its work modestly, with little or 
no assistance from the public; but at the end 
of that time it began to have its secretary, 
its president, its vice-president, its medical 
officers, and all the “ paraphernalia” of a consti- 
tuted public society. Sermons were preached 
on behalf of its funds, and one of the first divines 
who advocated its claims was the notorious Dr. 
Dodd. Many bishops and dignitaries of the 
Church have preached for it since then, and 
many princes, dukes, and great lords have pre- 
sided at its annual festivals. It is worthy of 
notice that the era of dining on behalf of 
public charities seems to have commenced about 
the year 1820. Previous to that date the main 
lever was a sermon. 

Now let us hear what the society has done 
in all these ninety-one years. It has saved and 
restored thirty-five thousand lives. A great and 
blessed work, truly! During the past year, two 
hundred and thirty-two persons were rescued, 
out of two hundred and forty who were im- 
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mersed. During the same period the society 
conferred, as rewards of clue upon those 
who risked their lives to save the lives of their 
fellow-creatures, fifteen honorary silver medals, 
fifty-eight honorary bronze medals, nineteen 
vellum, and fifty parchment testimonials, be- 
sides pecuniary rewards to sixty-four other 
claimants. In the past twelve months, two 
hundred and forty-six thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-six persons bathed in the Serpentine, 
and only one fatal accident occurred, notwith- 
standing that there had been forty-three casual- 
ties. Forty-three lives were saved by the exer- 
tions of the society’s boatmen. 

This is undoubtedly a record of great good ac- 
complished by the society, and, so far, it is fairly 
entitled to call itself “humane.” But even this 
pure and holy work has its victims. Are the 
subscribers aware how cruel they are to be kind? 
I come now to state the hard case of the dog, 
the cat, the guinea-pig, and the rabbit, and I will 
produce the society’s own report in evidence. 

In the appendix we find a record of nearly a 
hundred cruel experiments made upon the lower 
animals, for the purpose of investigating the 
subject of suspended animation. This is the 
plan generally and commonly adopted : 

“The animal is secured on its back, and the 
trachea is exposed by a single incision in the 
mesial line of the neck” (which, being translated 
into plain English, means that the animal is tied 
up and has its throat cut). “A ligature being 
passed round it, it is opened by a vertical cut, 
and a glass tube, as large as can conveniently 
be inserted, is passed into it for a short distance 
downwards, and firmly secured by the ligature. 
Through this tube, while patent” (fine words will 
not cover throat-cutting), “the animal breathes 
freely, but the supply of air can be at once com- 
pletely cut off, by inserting a tightly-fitting cork 
into the upper end of the tube.” The principal 
facts to which the attention of the student is 
directed during the progress of the apnea— 
pleasant word for “suffocation’—are, 1. The 
duration of the respiratory movements ; 2. the 
duration of the heart’s action after the stoppage 
of the breathing. 

“Experiment 1. A full-grown healthy dog 
was suddenly deprived of air by plugging the 
tube placed in the trachea, in the manner de- 
scribed. Its first struggle occurred in 25 
seconds, its first respiratory effort was not re- 
corded, its last took place at 4 minutes 40 
seconds, and its last heart’s beat at 6 minutes 
40 seconds, or exactly 2 minutes after the last 
respiratory effort.” 

There is a note to this case, which runs as 
follows : 

“The duration of the heart’s action was con- 
veniently ascertained by means of a long pin 
inserted through the thoracic walls into some 
part of the ventricles. So long as the heart 
continued to beat, the pin moved, and its mo- 
tions were thus recorded for some time after the 
cardiac sounds had ceased to be audible.” 

I hope it is not true that the spirits of the 
departed see and know what we do on earth; 
because, if Oliver Goldsmith could see such 





cruelties practised by the society which he 
helped to found, he would not be happy even in 
heaven. 

Passing over sixteen other cases of neat 
throat-cutting and nicely-contrived suffocation, 
accompanied by the insertion of pendulums in 
the heart, we come to “Experiment 18. A 
guinea-pig was held so that its nose was im- 
mersed in mercury, the animal being upside 
down, and the nose inserted sufficiently deep in 
the mercury to prevent the possibility of getting 
any air. ‘The respiratory efforts commenced at 
35 seconds, and ceased at 1 minute 57 seconds. 
On examining the lungs, they were found full of 
globes of mercury, which had thus been drawn 
up by this weak animal a distance of an inch or 
two, and that in spite of gravitation.” 

But the humane investigators were not satisfied 
with this form of experiment. They tried another. 
“Experiment 19. A terrier was deprived of air 
by plunging its head into plaster of Paris, the 
object being to see, through the whiteness of 
the plaster, whether any of the fluid obtained 
access to the lungs. Respiratory efforts com- 
menced at 1 minute 35 seconds, and ceased at 
4 minutes, the heart beating till 5 minutes. On 
examining the lungs, the white plaster was 
found throughout the bronchial tubes.” 

We pass now from experiments in choking to 
experiments in drowning. 

“Experiment 20. A medium-sized dog was 
fastened toa board and submerged in a large 
bath. Itwas removed in 4 minutes, but though 
the heart went on acting for 44 minutes longer, 
it neither gasped nor moved.” 

“ Experiment 30. A large dog was submerged 
1 minute 15 seconds. On being removed, it 
perfectly and almost immediately recovered.” 

This dog had to undergo double tortures, 
those of restoration being infinitely more acute 
than the pains of dying. Now let us see what 
is gained for the benefit of mankind by all this 
throat-cutting, choking, and drowning. Simply 
this, which the humane doctors call a “ remark- 
able fact,” that whereas in “ simple apnoea” (pro- 
duced by cutting the throat and plugging it) 
“recovery may be possible after the deprivation 
of air for 3 minutes 50 seconds, immersion in 
water for that time suflices to destroy life.” But 
the humane doctors are not satisfied even yet. 
They want to know if the struggles of the 
animal have any influence upon the duration of 
the respiratory efforts, so they drown a number 
of animals in such a manner as to prevent them 
struggling. One case will show the modus. 

“Experiment 31. A cat was placed ina cage, 
and the cage plunged into water. The animal’s 
limbs were at perfect liberty, and there were no 
violent struggles. After 2 minutes, the cage 
with the cat in it was taken out, and the cat 
was dead.” This proved that, struggle or no 
struggle, the cat died under water in two 
minutes. Next, we have drownings in water at 
various temperatures, to ascertain at what degree 
a cat or dog dies soonest, and then comes the 
grand concluding surgical double somersault. 
‘This seems to prove that when an animal is 
drowned after having its throat cut, it recovers. 
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“ Experiment 40. A strong dog had its wind- 
pipe plugged in the usual manner, and was then 
drowned ; that is, submerged in water for 4 
minutes. Three-quarters of a minute after its 
release it breathed, and in 4 minutes had fully 
recovered.” It is recorded that two other dogs 
were treated in the same manner, with a like 
astonishing result. 

When [I came to the double performance of 
cutting the throat first and drowning afterwards, 
I was fain to believe that the force of experi- 
mental surgery for the benefit of mankind could 
no further go. But I was mistaken. On turn- 
ing over the page, I find horrors upon horrors’ 
head accumulating. 

“Experiment 53. A middle-sized dog was 
PE of air in the usual way, by plugging 
the trachea; 1 minute after its last respiration, 
the actual cautery was applied by drawing the 
cautery-iron, heated to a white heat in a gas-jet, 
over different parts of its chest and back. The 
dog died, or rather there were no symptoms of 
its recovery.” I will conclude my quotations 
from the report with a case of venesection. 

“ Experiment 58. A middle-sized dog was 
suffocated in the usual way by plugging its 
windpipe, and made its last respiratory effort at 
2 minutes 45 seconds. Three-quarters of a 
minute after the jugular vein was opened. The 
action of the heart for a time revived, but the 
dog died.” 

Painful as it has been to me to write the 
words, and painful as it must be to every person 
not quite insensate to read them, I have quoted 
all these records of deliberate cruelty, because 
the subscribers to the Humane Society may not 
trouble themselves to read the annual report of 
their officers, and may, therefore, not be aware 
of the cruelties which are practised under their 
sanction. Their experiments were not made 
long ago, in the infancy of the art of recover- 
ing the drowned; but recently, after all the 
symptoms attending such cases had been well 
ascertained, and a mode of treatment agreed 
upon and laid down. 

No one will go so far as to declare that the 
slow suffocation of cats and dogs, the cutting 
of their throats, the piercing of the ventricles 
of their living hearts with pins, are not acts 
of cruelty. But no doubt it will be said by 
some that such experiments are justifiable and 
necessary in the interests of surgical science for 
the benefit of mankind. Their necessity I dis- 
pute. <A set of rules for restoring suspended 
animation in the human body was framed many 
years ago, and all the experiments recently made 
on animals have added little or nothing to our 
knowledge of the treatment of such cases. 

In order that the reader may judge for him- 
self, I will quote the old rules laid down by Dr. 
Silvester, and the new rules recently adopted b 
the committee of the Royal Medical an 
Chirurgical Society, as a result of all their cruel 
experiments upon dogs, cats, guinea-pigs, and 
rabbits, 


Dr, SitvEstEr’s RULEs. 

1. To adjust the patient's position: Place the 
patient on his back, with the shoulders raised and sup- 
ported on a folded circle of dress, and secure the feet. 

2. To maintain a free entrance of air into the wind- 
pipe: Wipe the mouth and nostrils. Draw forward 
the patient’s tongue, and keep it projecting beyond 
the lips, &e. 

3. To imitate the movements of deep respiration: 
Raise the patient’s arms upwards by the sides of his 
head, and there keep them, stretched steadily upwards 
and forwards for a few moments. Next turn down 
the patient's arms and press them against the sides of 
the chest. Repeat these measures alternately, delibe- 
rately, and perseveringly, fifteen times in a minute. 

4. To induce circulation and warmth, and to excite 
inspiration: Rub the limbs from the extremities 
towards the heart. Replace wet clothing by warm 
and dry covering. Occasionally dash cold water in 
the patient’s face. 


Now for the latest method recommended by 
the Royal Humane Society. 

1. Treatment to restore natural breathing : Cleanse 
the mouth and nostrils; open the mouth, draw 
forward the patient’s tongue, and keep it forward ; 
an elastic band over the tongue and under the chin 
will answer this purpose. 

2. To adjust the patient's position: Place the 
patient on his back on a flat surface inclined a little 
from the feet upwards; raise and supportt he head 
and shoulders on a firm small cushion, &c 

3. To imitate the movements of breathing: Grasp 
the patient’s arms just above the elbows, and draw 
the arms gently and steadily upwards until they 
meet above the head, and keep the arms in that 
position for two seconds. Then turn down the 
patient’s arms and press them gently and firmly for 
two seconds against the sides of the chest. Pressure 
on the breast-bone will aid this. 

4. To excite inspiration: During the employment 
of the above method excite the nostrils with snuff 
or smelling-salts, or tickle the throat with a feather. 
Rub the face and chest briskly, and dash cold and 
hot water alternately on them. 

5. To induce circulation and warmth : Wrap the 
patient in dry blankets, and commence rubbing the 
limbs upwards firmly and energetically. The friction 
must be continued under the blankets or over the 
dry clothing. Promote the warmth of the body by 
the application of hot flannels, bottles or bladders of 
hot water, heated bricks, &c., and on the restoration 
of life, when the power of swallowing has returned, a 
tea-spoonful of warm water, small quantities of wine, 
warm brandy-and-water, or coffee should be given. 

The new method being in all essential re- 
spects identical with the old one, it would appear 
that nearly a hundred animals have been tortured 
by the Royal Humane Society’s chirurgical 
gentlemen to no purpose. 

Man i be justified—though I doubt it—in 
torturing the beasts, that he himself may escape 
pain; but he certainly has no right to gratify 
au idle and purposeless curiosity through the 
practice of cruelty. 
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